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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
. Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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The Case of Liberty versus Tyranny 


OUR prominent speakers led by Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner held the close 
attention of a large gathering while dis- 
cussing the subject ‘Preserving Our Lib- 
erties in a World of Tyranny,” at a “town 
meeting’ held by the Boston Universalist 
Club in the Bellevue Hotel Jan. 8. 

Introduced first by Dean Skinner, 
Francis Russell, Boston attorney, whose 
father was at one time president of the 
Franklin Square House, spoke from the 
standpoint of our established institutions. 
Great Britain has been forced into war, 
he felt, because of her complacency over 
the aggressions the world over since 1931. 
He sounded a warning that unless the 
United States stops international fascism 
by wielding economic power it will even- 
tually face the alternative of war. A 
government conscientiously preserving lib- 
erties in a complex society must of neces- 
sity set up a balance between individual 
rights. Mr. Russell scored “red baiting’ 
as a flagrant disregard of fundamentals in 
defense of liberties. 

“Propaganda is the rationalization of 
our visceral demands,’”’ quoted the next 
speaker, Orville Poland, a lawyer, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Committee of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. One 
may possess unchallenged the right of free 
speech, but the enjoyment of that right, 
he said, usually depends upon having an 
audience willing to entertain the ideas ex- 
pressed. 

Speaking of the work of his organization 
Mr. Poland cited the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Worcester handbill case. A Worcester 
ordinance forbade the passing out of hand- 
bills, ete., on public streets and byways, 
ostensibly to prevent unsightly litter. 
Conviction in a test violation was upheld 
by a lower court which found the ordinance 
to be a constitutional exercise of authority 
to serve the general wellbeing. Reversing 
this ruling (and others of a similar nature) 
the Supreme Court used vigorous language. 
It said: “. . . . the public convenience in 
respect of cleanliness of the streets does not 
justify an exertion of the police power 
which invades the free communication of 
information and opinion secured by the 
Constitution. . . . pamphlets have proved 
most effective instruments in the dissemi- 
nation of opinion. And perhaps the most 
effective way of bringing to the notice of 
individuals is their distribution at the 
homes of the people. On this method of 
communication the ordinance imposes 
censorship, abuse of which engendered the 
struggle in England which eventuated in 
the establishment of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the press embodied in the 
Constitution. To require a censorship 
through license which makes impossible 
the free and unhampered distribution of 
pamphlets strikes at the very heart of the 
Constitution.” 


_ tatorship. 


“Labor’s struggles are the best guarantee 
of the preservation of civil liberties,” stated. 
the third speaker, Rev. Donald Lothrop, 
minister of the Community Church in 
Boston, “‘because it lacks the power of 
ownership, wealth and armed might.’ 
Opposing Labor in order “to share in drips 
from the cup of international capitalism’” 
the middle class faces the threat of the 
guns of the proletariat setting up a dic- 
This is the alternative for 
Labor, Mr. Lothrop believes, if its struggle 
is not won by way of civil liberties. 

Exploring the main question from the 
standpoint of the church Dr. Skinner took. 
a backward glance into Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory to illustrate how the nature of civil 
government is qualified by the ideas that 
people have about God. Insome European 


‘countries today God is looked upon as a. 


tyrant and therefore the government takes 
on the aspect of despotism. “The most 
effective opposition in Germany to the 
usurpation of human rights is the church,’” 
said Dr. Skinner, ‘‘and this could be true 
in the United States. We must test our 
God by the ethical and sociological norms 
of life. Our theology must be in har- 
monious symmetry with ethics and so- 
ciology.”’ In defense of our civil liberties 
“we must be blazing with wrath—the 
wrath of God.” 

Opening the question period Cornelius 
A. Parker, president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, made the observation that 
labor unions deny rights in limited areas,. 
that they join with capital in hostility 
against the mass of mankind. Mr. Lothrop 
granted that Labor makes many mistakes. 

Dean Henry H. Meyer of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology related a con- 
versation he once had with the late Eugene 
V. Debs, who told him how his respect for 
the church was restored by his experiences 
with a priest at the Atlanta penitentiary 
and a Protestant minister who headed a 
fruittul inquiry into labor conditions in the 
steel industry. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins commended the 
men of the Church of Our Father at De- 
troit for their open-mindedness in hearing a 
representative of labor during the recent 
Chrysler strike present the workers’ case 
“without equivocation or concealment.” 

The meeting began with an invocation 
by Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of Lawrence. 
President Victor A. Friend introduced Miss 
Dorothy Churchill, concert master of the 
Melrose Orchestra, who played several 
violin selections accompanied at the piano 
by her mother. A resolution on the death 
of Eben Prescott, read by R. F. Needham, 
was placed in the records. 

It was announced that the program for 
the next club meeting, Feb. 12, is in charge 
of Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who has 
engaged as speaker Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
of New York, editor of The Churchman. 

Robert F. Needham. 
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Stop Helping Japan Conquer China 


HE Honorable Henry L. Stimson recently ad- 
dressed a letter to The New York Times which 
summarized the reasons why we should enact 

legislation prohibiting the export to Japan of arms, 
munitions and raw materials that enter into the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

In repealing the arms embargo which made us 
unwilling allies of nations whose international conduct 
we disapprove, our country, Mr. Stimson holds, has 
returned to the position of our fathers, who held that 
when peace-loving nations were attacked they had a 
right to defend themselves with arms purchased in 
neutral markets. He then adds: 


Our people have thus shown that they were not 
afraid to discriminate between right and wrong. They 
have recognized that there is a difference between of- 
ficial neutrality and moral blindness. And so far there 
have followed no evil results of this action, but, on the 
contrary, much good. The nations which are standing 
for the kind of international conduct in which we be- 
lieve have been greatly encouraged, and we ourselves 
have shown no sign of losing our heads in wild adven- 
tures. 


For three years there has been an enormous 
growth of trade with Japan. Everything needed in 
modern warfare from scrapiron to airplanes has gone 
from us to them. 


For three years the great resources of our country 
to a major degree have been thrown continuously to the 
aid of wrongdoing in the Far East. They have been used 
not only to assist unprovoked aggression against China 
but also to facilitate acts of inexcusable cruelty toward 
unoffending Chinese civilians, women and children. 
They have been used to promote the violation of treaties 
which we initiated and which represent the hope of 
modern civilization in the Far East. .They have been 
used to destroy the humanitarian work carried on in 
China by American churches, missionaries and educa- 
tors. The evil which we have assisted in China has been 
much more widespread and brutal than anything which 
has yet happened in Europe, but American responsi- 
bility in dealing with it is somewhat different. 


Mr. Stimson shows that the American people 
have no sympathy with this dirty business of sending 
all this aid to Japan. Both the Gallup polls and the 
press reveal that there is no international question on 
which our people are more united than in their detesta- 


tion of the brutal Japanese military machine operating 
in China. In a recent poll four-fifths of those voting 
favored an embargo on war supplies to Japan. The 
people who defend the trade say that if we do not 
sell to Japan other nations will, but however true this 
might have been before war broke out in Europe, it is 
not true to any extent today. If we stop helping Japan 
Japan will be in a hard situation. The Chinese believe 
that we can end the war with an embargo. 

But might not refusal to trade with Japan result 
in war with Japan? 

Mr. Stimson, a former Secretary of State, a Re- 
publican, a highly competent man, says “No.” Admiral 
Yarnall, long resident in the Far East, in a discussion 
at Town Hall, New York, also said ““No.’’ About the 
last thing Japan wants now is war with the United 
States. 

But ought we not to try to keep the good will of 
the Japanese people? Yes, by all means. But, as 
Mr. Stimson asserts, a highly important thing is to 
discredit the Japanese military machine in the eyes of 
the Japanese people. As long as they think it a pa- 
triotic duty to support that machine, there will be little 
chance of getting rid of it. It is hard to think of 
hurting the delicate, courteous, friendly Japanese 
people that we have. It is hard to disappoint our 
friends the Americans in Japan who have come 
to believe quite honestly that Japan can do no 
wrong. 

But what about our Chinese friends—the delicate 
women, the talented scientists, the writers, the philos- 
ophers, the friendly, smiling coolies? Only those 
morally blind, deaf and dumb could think Japan 
right in this China business. The excuse for Japan is 
that there has been disorder in China, but it is now 
clear that nine times out of ten it has been disorder 
promoted by the Japanese. 

There are few events in history that are more 
cruel, rapacious, selfish, monstrous, than the attack of 
Japan upon China. ; 

There are few more gallant, appealing figures in 
the Orient than those of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
and his brave and talented wife. 

For the sake of China and for the sake of the 
Japanese people, we should pass legislation promptly 
forbidding the export of war materials to the Japanese 
government. 
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AN UNREASONING PREJUDICE AGAINST 
LENT 


HE increasing use of Lent by nonliturgical 
churches, the growing attendance at Lenten 
services in Universalist churches, and the wide 

sale of the Lenten booklet year after year, might in- 
cline us to think that there is no prejudice against 
Lent, but in our judgment the prejudice exists and 
it is, in the main, unreasoning and unreasonable. 

In the first place, those prejudiced against Lent 
have slight idea of what Lent means among modern- 
minded people. 

It is assumed that Lent is a period of self-denial 
or perhaps self-mortification, and the worldly man 
does not want to give up his comforts and indulgences, 
and the religious liberal often holds that God is not a 
Being who exacts this nonsense at our hands. 

A good case can be made for periods of self-denial 
in the life of the average individual. The line between 
sanity and insanity is that separating control of our 
bodily and mental machinery from loss of control. It 
is a good thing for smokers to ascertain whether or 
not they can stop smoking. For drinkers, drug ad- 
dicts, pie eaters, day dreamers, and a whole host of 
others, ditto. The machine may run away with us. 
We must not let it. An old-fashioned Lent where we 
give up something that we want is a kind of check-up 
on our strength of will. From the standpoint of wise 
secularism there is value in Lent. 

But we cannot make out much of a case for Lent 
from the religious standpoint, or, we had better put 
it, from the old-fashioned religious standpoint. 

A prejudice against Christianity, deadly and 
widespread, rests on the idea that Christianity results 
in giving up until life loses its beauty and meaning. 
“T do not want to be like those pale, anemic, spiritless 
church people,” the man of the world announces. 

But church people have no business to be poverty- 
stricken in fine human qualities. Christianity is a re- 
ligion that is based on the teachings of a man who said, 
“T am come that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly.”” The rich, abundant overflowing 
life is the typical Christian life. 

Now it is to promote the idea of the abundant 
life that the liberal Christian uses Lent. The average 
life is not a rich life. It is a poverty-stricken life. 
The average mind is not able to meditate upon time 
and eternity, truth and beauty, or the higher values of 
life, but is geared to oyster suppers, sheer hosiery and 
lipstick. Oyster suppers are not bad things. They 
are highly delightful things, but the cold, sober fact 
is that they do not exhaust the possibilities of living, 
and too many people in churches and out seem to 
think that they do. Lent tells us otherwise. Lent 
helps us tune up some parts of the mind that have not 
been used. 

In our day, the idea of God is not understood and 
the presence of God is not felt. 

This, in our judgment, is due to the utter neglect 
of the mental faculties by which alone man can estab- 
lish a conscious relationship with God. Above every 
faculty of man it can be written: ‘‘Neglect this and it 
will die. Use it and it will live.” It is not easy to 
dig down through the crusts of self-indulgence, self- 
pity, conceit, love of power, and a hundred other 


wretched things that we enthrone in our minds, and 
get to the innate capacity of our race for religious 
meditation and communion with the Divine. But it 
can be done, and Lent can be a help. 

If there is the right kind of leadership, and if the 
people will help, a mighty influence for good can come 


out of the Lenten season. 
* * 


A NEW LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE 


O we are to have a Layman’s Magazine. Will the 
laymen take it? Will they read it? Will it 
succeed financially? Will it make a real con- 

tribution to religion? These are some of the questions 
that people will be asking when they read the an- 
nouncement. It is not a magazine of the Universalist 
Church but of the Episcopal Church, and of the Anglo- 
Catholic wing of that church. 

The Living Church of Milwaukee, a well-edited, 
beautifully printed weekly of the Episcopal Church, 
has announced that the new magazine will take the 
place of the issue of The Living Church for the last week 
of the month, and will go to all subscribers of The 
Living Church, and in addition “to thousands who do 
not receive The Living Church.” 

The editor of The Layman’s Magazine is the editor 
of The Living Church, Clifford P. Morehouse. He is 
the son of Frederic Cook Morehouse, who established 
The Living Church some sixty years ago, and is a most 
talented editor. He has the audacity to think that 
he can buck the flood of cheap trashy magazines on 
the news-stands. “The Layman’s Magazine will be as 
modern as any of them, but in addition it will have 
the firmer foundation of a moral basis and a purpose 
to help readers as well as to entertain them.” 

Dropping the editorial we and writing in the first 
person Mr. Morehouse tells his plans: 


For fourteen years, first as managing editor and 
subsequently as editor of The Living Church, I have had 
the growing conviction that the Episcopal Church needs 
a new and radically different type of church periodical. 
The Living Church and the other church weekly and 
monthly magazines reach only a very small circle of 
readers, and the great bulk of our two million church 
members do not read any kind of church publication, 
with the possible exception of their parish leaflets. In 
my opinion that is the primary reason for the wide- 
spread ignorance of the church’s ways and teachings and 
of her national activities. I am confident that if our 
people generally had a broader concept of the church 
and a wider knowledge of her work there would be no 
annual missionary deficit and a new spirit of enthusiasm 
would be evident in our parishes and missions. 

I have given a great deal of thought and study to 
this matter. My first idea was that what the church 
needed was a weekly newspaper of the crusading type— 
something that would arouse our people to what is going 
on and would stir them to greater activity. I concluded, 
however, that the average layman would not be interested 
in a church newspaper, nor is he likely to be attracted by 
slogans, crusades, or other high powered methods. Cor- 
respondence and discussion of this matter with literally 
thousands of church people has confirmed me in this 
conclusion. 

The average man in the pew—and he is the in- 
dividual who is the backbone of the church—does not 
want propaganda, but rather entertainment, knowl- 
edge, and inspiration. 
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*“‘THEY DID SOMETHING ABOUT IT” 


HE title of Robert M. Bartlett’s book,* “They 
Did Something About It,’’ sounds like a re- 
statement of the “‘theme”’ selected by the late 

Rose C. Swart for the Universalist Women’s Dedica- 
tion Day Service: ‘‘Let there be deeds.’ Another 
title might have been: “Noble Deeds in the World of 
Today.” 

Doctor Bartlett, the author of several successful 

_books written especially for young people, has brought 

together in this new book an account of ten men and 
women who most emphatically did something for the 
things they counted important. The ten people de- 
scribed represent ten professions, five nations and four 
races. : 

Doctor Bartlett writes to remind us that “‘in every 
generation, the worthy citizen lives ahead of his time. 
The penalty of developed men is that they must march 
in the vanguard. . . . They will not surrender before 
the blunders and tyrannies of society. They do some- 
thing about it.” 

We had no intention of reviewing this book, partly 
because we were pressed for time, partly because 
more competent people were available for the task, 
but mainly because we like Bartlett so much that we 
felt that we could hardly be fair and discriminating. 
But we dipped into the book and could not drop it. 

In this book Doctor Bartlett tells about Charles 
Franklin Kettering, the engineer and_ inventor, 
Richard E. Byrd, Edouard Benes, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Gandhi’s probable successor, Justice Brandeis, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, the Negro educator and reformer, 
Thomas Mann, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Chevalier 
Jackson, a great doctor, and Margaret Sanger. 

In short, this is a book which gives a clear, truth- 
ful, interesting account of people who are doing some- 
thing for the common good, and who are having thrill- 
ing experiences while at the various tasks, and it tells 
how some of these characters struggled up to success 
against heavy odds. 

The chapters will have practical value for many 
leaders of youth. Many will want to retell some of 
these stories. The many dramatic incidents will il- 
lumine and brighten sermons and lectures. But the 
big thing about the book in our judgment is that 
in an age when many brutal men have seized power, 
here is something that rekindles our faith in self and 
fellowman, and therefore in the scheme of things. 
The Association Press, which is the Y. M. C. A., never 
sponsored a better book. 


*They Did Something About It. By Robert M. Bartlett. 
The Association Press: New York. Price $1.25. 
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TRAINING LEADERS 


HE Massachusetts and Rhode Island young 
people’s organization have recently completed 

a Leadership Training course held at 16 Beacon 
Street. The course, which consisted of six evening 
sessions of two lectures each, was presented by the 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk and the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton. Mr. Schwenk spoke on “‘The Background 
and Significance of Sociology’ and Mr. Chatterton 
discussed “Methods in Y. P. C. U. Work.” One sig- 


nificant thing about this series of lectures is the fact 
that Mr. Schwenk’s discussion of sociology was ar- 
ranged for by the young people as part of their prep- 
aration for a more comprehensive social action pro- 
gram. 

The meetings were well attended, although not 
as well as their sponsors hoped they would be. They 
were, however, successful enough so that another 
series has been planned for next March. ‘The editor 
of the national young people’s paper, Onward, com- 
menting on these meetings, urges Y. P. C. U. groups in 
other regions to set up like institutes. We concur in 
his recommendation. Trained leadership is essential 
to success in any field. If the young people of today 
are to provide leadership in the Universalist Church of 
tomorrow they must have an intelligent and trained 
leadership in their present organization. So we say, 
more power to those behind the leadership training 
courses. This, however, raises several pertinent 
questions. ‘Training leaders is too important a matter 
to just run along in hit or miss manner. Hence we 
are wondering whether or not the young people have 
made the most of their sources of help. Have they 
had the counsel and help of the Leadership Training 
Committee of the Council of Executives? Certainly 
they deserve such help and all the co-operation all of 
us can give. We would suggest that the young people 
turn to their leaders and work them. We for one will 
vote for hearty co-operation, and we know that we 
speak for the council when we say that the whole 
Council of Executives stands ready to help. 

We commend the zeal and initiative of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island young people. We 
hope other regional Y. P. C. U. groups will follow their 
example in doing something practical about the peren- 
nial problem of trained leadership. We hope most 
of all that every such group will set up its local in- 
stitutes in consultation with all of our educational 
groups and using the resources of all of our depart- 
mental workers. This is the way of a correlated and 
unified and most profitable program. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


All the editors of the church papers in Boston have 
accepted invitations to the dinner of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club Feb. 12, when Emerson Hugh Lalone is 
to be master of ceremonies, and Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of The Churchman, New York City, and presi- 
dent of the Associated Church Press, is to be the 
speaker. 


Now come the Lutherans with the announcement 
to the United States government that the denomina- 
tion recognizes and defends the right of ‘‘conscientious 
objectors” to obey the voice of a conscience that is 
instructed and inspired by the word of God. 


We wonder if the Finns have one of our proverbs 
and sometimes quote it: “Fine words butter no par- 
snips.” 


It is wicked not to want peace, but plain stupid to 
work in any peace movement that comes along. 
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Twenty Years in Riverside’ 
Willard C. Selleck 


By manifestation of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.— 
2 Cor. 4:2. 


AINT PAUL here touches the very heart of the 
Christian ministry. When a man is deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of truth he tries to think 

truly, clearly, accurately, discriminatingly; then he 
aims to speak truly, “‘speaking the truth in love,” 
frankly, fearlessly, without deception; and then he 
strives to make his own conduct and character con- 
form to the truth thus apprehended and uttered. 
Thereby alone he seeks to commend himself and his 
message to the conscience of his hearers, which is the 
inner, Divine voice saying amen to the sincere word of 
the speaker. 

It would be too much for me to claim to have 
ever measured up fully to this high ideal, but I do 
think that my steadfast endeavor has been in such a 
direction. I have always believed in the power of the 
truth ultimately to win its way, and that no honest 
teaching of the truth could be altogether in vain. 


I 


In this mood I came to Riverside, at the behest 
of the trustees of the Universalist General Convention, 
and began my work here on the first Sunday of De- 
cember, 1919—thinking I might possibly stay ten 
years. Now today, after twenty years, I do not want 
to speak so much of what I have done as of what I 
have learned. What I have done—or rather what I 
and others together have done—seems very little in 
comparison with the vast need; but what I have 
learned—or rather what we together have learned— 
during this interval has been profoundly significant. 
For life is the great school in which we are all being 
continually educated or miseducated—our common, 
daily life, personal and social, public and private. 
And I beg to point out a few of the important lessons 
affecting our highest interests, which we have been 
learning, albeit more or less imperfectly, as we have 
walked and talked with one another. 

1. We have learned increasingly to look at the 
whole world. Of course we had begun to do this 
before, but not so very long before, and not so thor- 
oughly. It is hardly two hundred years since the 
first Protestant missionaries went out from England 
and America to foreign countries. Now they are 
in all lands on the globe, and side by side with modern 
travel and trade, modern intercommunication, even 
modern war, are making the various peoples of the 
earth acquainted with one another. So it comes to 
pass that every day we are reading and thinking about 
the conditions and problems of other nations than our 
own—China and Japan and India, the Near East 
and Europe and Africa, Central America and South 
America and Hawaii. It is the era of internationalism 
or cosmopolitanism, when we must carry the entire 
race of mankind in our thought, and we realize that 


*All Souls Church, Riverside, Calif., Sunday, December 
8, 1939. 


the fate of our own civilization is involved in the fate 
of other civilizations. In other words, as is often 
said, the whole world has become a neighborhood 
where no people can live to itself alone and all peoples 
are interdependent. 

This is‘now a perfectly familiar truth, but its 
great significance is not yet half appreciated. We 
shall need to go on another hundred years before we 
comprehend its reach and bearings. It is the first 
time in history when such a vast phenomenon has 
confronted anybody—the whole human race, with all 
its interests and problems brought into a single pur- 
view; and we can never go back to the old situation. 
Henceforward our fortunes, yours and mine and 
everybody’s, are bound up with the fortunes of all 
mankind. This is the new meaning of the great word 
Universalism. 

2. Likewise we have been learning increasingly 
the true place of religion in this momentous develop- 
ment. We have gradually come to see, more and 
more clearly, that, as has been said, the religions of 
mankind are many, but religion itself is essentially 
one. This, too, is quite a new achievement. A 
hundred years ago it was hardly dreamed of. From 
1844 to 1878 Professor Max Miiller was lecturing at 
Oxford and writing about the religions and sacred 
books of India. In 1871 James Freeman Clarke issued 
his ‘“Ten Great Religions.’”’ Since then a multitude 
of books have brought us a flood of knowledge from 
this rich field of the comparative study of religions, 
past and present, primitive and advanced; and such 
information is being widely disseminated in our 
day. 

This means that a new popular attitude is being 
built up between the devotees of different religions, an 
attitude not of distrust, criticism, antagonism, denun- 
ciation, but rather one of respect, sympathetic under- 
standing, appreciation, and co-operation as far as 
possible. It all registers a great and salutary change, 
and as it proceeds it will bring a broad and profound 
enrichment of the spiritual life of mankind. I am 
thankful to have been able to do a little bit toward 
the learning and teaching of this lesson, not only be- 
fore coming here, but during these twenty years of 
enlightened intercourse. 

3. Ina similar way we have been gradually learn- 
ing to reread human history. Through the research 
of scholars—linguists, archeologists, anthropologists, 
biologists, geologists—our knowledge of history has 
been vastly enlarged; so that the beginnings of civi- 
lization have been pushed back many thousands of 
years, while the emergence of man from the animal 
world probably commenced hundreds of thousands of 
years ago (Professor Tyler says that “Osborn places 
the appearance of Pithecanthropus, the ape man, at 
about 500,000 B. C.’’), and the entire story of creation 
has been reconstructed. Not only Rome and Greece 
and Persia, but Israel and Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and also India and China, are now seen in a new per- 
spective—an extensive panorama of slow unfoldings 
intensely interesting to study. 
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Moreover, history is seen as a stupendous inter- 
play of many forces. Human progress has not been 
in straight lines nor in any single field alone. Industry, 
trade, travel, war, discovery, invention, government, 
education, religion—all these factors have interacted, 
and the advancement which has actually taken place 
has been a resultant of them all. And this great fact 
explains how the many problems of our own time— 
social, racial, economic, industrial, political, educa- 
tional, religious—are necessarily interrelated and very 
complex; so that they must all be studied more or 
less together, and ultimately solved more or less to- 
gether. We cannot make the world over by any 
single scheme, and no one system of thought embraces 
all truth. 

4. We have been learning more and more clearly 
how modern science has been giving us an utterly 
new outlook upon the universe. Of course I am 
not competent to delineate this, but I can perceive a 
little bit of its momentous meaning. However, most 
of us do not realize how strictly modern our modern 
science is. It is only about three hundred years old; 
Bacon was born in 1560, and published his ‘“Novum 
Organum” about sixty years later; while Sir Isaac 
Newton was born in 1642 and published his “‘Principia”’ 
in 1687—two hundred and fifty-two years ago; and 
since then practically all our present-day science has 
been achieved. 

Today, as I have said once or twice before, we 
look out upon a universe ten thousand times vaster, 
ten thousand times older, ten thousand times more 
complex, and—at least so far as our own world is con- 
cerned—ten thousand times more full of life than our 
forefathers could possibly imagine. Its mystery 
overwhelms us, and makes the most learned man very 
humble, and none knows so well as he that finality 
has not yet been reached—the last word has not yet 
been said on any important subject. Indeed it may 
be that, after Darwin and Hinstein and a host of 
other inquirers, we are already entering into such 
fresh disclosures, insights, understandings as shall 
make our world and the material universe appear 
again, as it did in a measure to some of the ancients, 
as after all only an infinite incarnation of an Infinite 
and Divine Life; forever creating and recreating and 
expressing Itself in myriads of unfolding, outward 
forms. In the words of my lamented friend, Dr. 
H. B. Alexander, “The world, also, is a drama; the 
action and the life which are its reality are as a vast 
and cosmic ritual, and this, if our wisdom be well- 
seated, is the revelation of the mind of God.” 

5. I cannot take time to speak of other and col- 
lateral developments—some good, some bad: the in- 
creasing tensions among mankind, with intensified 
nationalisms, antagonisms and conflicts; the rise of 


_ autocratic states and their virtual control over all 


interests; the growth of selfishness and corruption; 


_ but, offsetting these, the accentuating appreciation of 


human worth, the deepening sense of brotherhood, the 
stronger yearning for peace and social justice, the 
dawning era of co-operation, that has the promise and 
potency of a new and higher order of business life, 
and a widely-spreading determination among all 

ples to overcome the inequalities of our age, rectify 
its wrongs and make this fair earth the abode of honest, 


industrious, self-reliant, self-respecting, comfortable, 
happy men and women. 

Such are some of the characteristics of this time 
in which we have been living together, learning to- 
gether, and perhaps growing together during these 
twenty changing, trying years. It has been an era 
full of disturbance, disappointment, discouragement; 
millions of people have suffered loss, disillusionment 
and untold anguish; and the conditions and problems 
now confronting our world seem for the moment to 
baffle us completely. Yet light is breaking out of all 
these great lessons which we have been learning, and 
sometime beyond these stormy years the better order 
which our race is forever seeking will be attained. 


II 


Now the bearing upon religion of the significant 
developments which I have mentioned may be indi- 
cated by a few further brief remarks. 

1. It is clear that religion, especially the Christian 
religion, is bound up with all the other interests of 
mankind. It is not something apart from life, it is a 
part of life, as I have often said. It touches and 
hallows all other interests because it seeks to exalt the 
whole of humanity. It is primarily concerned with 
conduct and character, with motives and aims, but 
also and necessarily with everything that affects 
these—with ‘business and government, with law and 
learning, with science and philosophy, with ethics and 
social reform. Yet it is not zdentical with any of 
these. It isa spirit in the soul of man that makes him 
look up as well aslook around. Hence a true Christian 
church is not just a society of ethical culture, or a 
school of religious science, or even a fellowship of social 
justice, and least of all a political party with a program 
of amelioration and reconstruction, however important 
all such matters may be. Religion is the one great, 
vital, spiritual force in the human mind and heart 
that links human life to the Divine Life and has 


‘Dower to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence.” 


2. It is equally clear that religion is not a static 
thing; it is not the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever, not the same everywhere, always and in all 
things, as has been claimed. Rather it is develop- 
mental, passing through one stage after another. 
The Hebrew religion was a primitive, crude, imper- 
fect form of devotional life in its beginnings and 
mainly down to the era of the great prophets and the 
Babylonian exile. The Jewish stage which succeeded 
was somewhat higher, and when the gospel of Jesus 
blossomed out of it a still higher level was reached. 
So St. Paul, upon embracing this gospel, had to relate 
it to the history and faith of his Hebrew race, had to re- 
interpret that history and faith, and in considerable 
measure had to detach himself from it all. Imme- 
diately then it had to be adjusted to the influence of 
Hellenism, only to come still later under the influence 
of Romanism. Now in the modern age Christianity 
is struggling to free itself from its swaddling clothes 
in all these past forms; to throw off the historic accre- 
tions of error which have impeded its progress; to 
emphasize the great, simple, vital truths which its 
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Founder inculeated; and thus to liberate itself for 
its vast service of spiritual illumination, inspiration 
and consecration for the children of men. 

As IL contemplate this wonderful development, I 
take new heart and can sing with Tennyson, 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns,” 


and can also sing with Whittier, 


“Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right, 
And step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man. 


“Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking calm and clear.” 


It is an unspeakable privilege to have been the 
teacher of a religion like this, however humble the 
position occupied. 

3. Finally, I want to speak a word of reassurance, 
a word of profound faith and hope. We are in the 
midst of the great stream of history. We have not 
come to the end of things yet. There will be other 
days and other ages for the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
for our weary race. The eternal processes will bear 
us on, the eternal laws will rule, the eternal right will 
survive all unjust might because the Eternal God lives 
and reigns forever in His universe, and does not “let 
His world run away with Him,” as Dr. Pullman used 
to say. 

My friends, I beseech you to believe in God— 
not any man’s particular definition of God perhaps, 


but in God the Great Reality, God the Soul of the 
universe, God the Living Moral Energy upspringing in 
human hearts, God the Divine Providence in human 
history and in the last analysis the Governor among 
the nations. And do not be troubled about the ques- 
tion of immanence and transcendence, terms which 
the theologies and philosophers employ. For the 
immanence and the transcendence of God present 
no greater problem than the immanence and the 
transcendence of electricity. You do not know all 
about electricity, but you know that it is around us 
and above us and within us; and you use it even if you 
do not know all about zt. So (let me say it most rev- 
erently) you are to use God in the sense of “‘practicing 
the presence of God,’’ as Brother Lawrence puts it—by 
meditation, contemplation, aspiration, thanksgiving, 
supplication, obedience; in other words, you are to 
“seek God, if haply you may feel after Him and find 
Him, though He is not far from every one of us; for 
in Him we live and move and have our being.” 

Believing thus in God and seeking thus to be 
in communion with Him, let me likewise urge you to 
believe that the whole meaning of life for you and 
me does not appear here in this world. There is some 
kind of hereafter. There is something in us all that 
is not ‘‘of the earth earthy.’’ ‘“‘Men dwell in houses of 
clay; their foundation is in the dust.’’ But the founda- 
tion is not the whole house. The superstructure must 
rise, with its windows on all sides and a skylight in the 
dome. And in this house do not live in the cellar all 
the time; look out of the windows at the world around 
you, and look up at the stars; and acknowledge and 
worship the Divine Architect of the universe—‘“‘one 
God and Father of all, who is over all and through all 
and in you all.” 


Jesus Comes to Broadway! 
Thomas S. Kepler 


T’S a long distance from Golgotha to the footlights 
of Broadway! For my friend on Good Friday of 
last year the chasm was closed as he sat in an 

orchestra row at the Morosco Theater in New York, 
where he saw Judith Anderson as Mary, mother of 
Jesus, with her cast move him mysteriously back to 
first century Palestine. “Family Portrait,’ by Lenore 
Coffee and William Cowen, provided the medium of 
this momentary conversion. I was abruptly surprised 
when Bill said, ‘““The week seemed barren; but the 
experience of seeing that play warmed my heart and 
brought new feeling in my life.’”” Odd words indeed 
from one whose presence rarely graces a church pew 
and whose ecclesiastical interests came to a formal 
close fifteen years ago. Then he added, ‘How super- 
ficial the Fifth Avenue Easter parade seemed as Sally 
and I watched a throng come two days later from one 
of New York’s fashionable churches!”’ 

Since our conversation I have tried to analyze 
Bill’s experience. For he is typical of thousands of 
cultured, intelligent men and women in this country 
to whom “church religion” is a neglected elective of 
life. 

Have we lost Jesus in theology? As a New Testa- 
ment historian I confront this problem daily, in spite 


of the fact that I know theology is a formal requisite 
for religious convictions. I realize also that our New 
Testament portraits have so cleverly interwoven be- 
liefs about Jesus with facts about Jesus, that the “real 
historical Jesus” can never be perfectly discerned from 
the dogmatic Christ. 

Bill has been confused regarding the. theological 
Christ, due largely to irrelevant doctrines woven 
about Jesus. He was reared on doctrines relating to 
the virgin birth, the second coming, explicit belief in 
natural miracles, and perplexing ideas concerning the 
substitutionary theory of the cross. He has felt that 
these ideas were rational doctrines of first century 
theologians which hid the attractive Jesus whom 
thousands followed and revered with the title ‘‘Christ.”’ 

The New Testament writers were intent to show 
that Jesus was the Christ, and their theologies were 
utilized for that purpose. Twentieth century theo- 
logians, on the other hand, are endeavoring to take 
the portrait of Christ in the gospels and from these 
writings, covered with accretions of Christological 
beliefs, weave a portrait of the Jesus of history. As 
they face this problem, contemporary historians 
realize that their task lies beyond the realm of com- 
pletion. What they have been trying to do, the play- 
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wrights in “Family Portrait’? have accomplished for 
my friend. 

Although Jesus never appears as a member of the 
cast, he is always the center of conversation, as the 
scenes have their settings in the Nazareth home, the 
wineshop of Capernaum, the streets and the home in 
Jerusalem. You are made to wish that you might 
have talked and walked with this lovely personality, 
perhaps just to have touched the hem of his garment! 
To little Daniel he is “‘Uncle Jesus.”” Judah wants 
Jesus to be the first of his brothers to know of his 
betrothal to Miriam. Mordecai has hired Mary’s 
sons to build his barn, primarily because of Jesus, “the 
best carpenter in Judea. The reason I gave you boys 
the job was on account of him.’’ Selima, the wineshop 
keeper, says, “The boys should have been back from 
their fishing hours ago—but Jesus decided to go with 
them, and if he gets to making lessons out of things 
they’ll forget all about coming home.’”’ When Jesus 
comes back to preach in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
Mary wants to look her best, and buys a blue scarf 
from a peddler, remarking to Mary Cleophas, ‘‘Oh, 
dear—maybe I shouldn’t! But I do want to look my 
best. Do you think he’l] like it?” 

Bill understood this figure of Jesus; he was human. 
This portrait of Jesus made him want to be a follower 
of him who attracted thousands at Capernaum. 
Something made life different, Bill said, when he tried 
to pattern his spirit after that of ‘‘the real Jesus.”’ 
He made me wonder if perhaps we have not been more 
concerned with the perennial values of the theological 
ideas about Jesus than we have with the religious- 
ethical idealism of this intriguing figure. (I say this 
with the consciousness that Jesus as a Messianic De- 
liverer, rather than an ethical idealist, attracted his 
first century believers; but I am firm in my belief that 
Jesus’ ethical-religious idealism preceded his role of 
Messianic Deliverer.) 

That night in the Morosco Theater Augustine’s 
words, ‘‘My heart is restless, O Lord, until it rests in 
Thee,” found response in Bill’s spirit. Judged by 
standards of wealth, power, position, accomplishment, 
this modern business man holds an enviable place; 
yet I have often felt that he had a homesick feeling for 
the deeper verities of life. One night he confessed to 
me: “‘Business is making a fool out of me. Guess I 
ought to try religion.”” His conversation reminded 
me of the night I attended an Oxford Group meeting 
in the ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, 
Ohio, where I heard a literary figure from New York 
say that wherein ‘“‘philosophy said, ‘Grin and bear it!’ 

and science said, ‘Sometime I shall be able to tell you 
what reality is!’ the Oxford Group has fanned the 
flame of my spirit to make me feel at home in a 
spiritual universe.”” (No; I am not a Buchmanite!) 
Some years ago another New York stage was the 
center of a religious episode. This time it was the old 
Hippodrome in which Fred Stone, as president of the 
National Vaudeville Association, put on his “act.” 
The “act’’ on this occasion related his conversion 
of several months earlier when he was crossing the 
inter plains of Montana; the result was a hushed 
ce, followed for ten minutes with cheers from 
rus girls and actors, tears running down the cheeks 
hardened stagehands. Religious emotions lie deep 


within all of us; they need merely the right stimulus 
to arouse them. 

Bill was much impressed by the scene in Jeru- 
salem where Magdalen comes upon the stage. Mary 
Cleophas asks her, ‘‘You’re from Magdala, aren’t 
you?’ Magdalen replies, “I was from Magdala.” 
And later in the same scene Magdalen says to Mary, 
“But, you see, it’s his acceptance of people like me 
that they condemn! This whole idea of repentance 
and forgiveness. No one ever taught it before. Be- 
ing born again! Think what it means! ... He 
raised me from the dead. I was blind—and now I 
see. I was deaf—and now IJ hear. The world will 
never be the same because he has lived!” 

As Bill and I talked of Jesus and Magdalen I re- 
membered the Iowa church which condemned my 
young minister friend at a quarterly conference for 
playing horseshoes evenings with the village “sinners.” 

. Then I thought of world chaos... . of 
550, 000, 000 Christians of the church . . . . of others 
outside the church . . what might “happen if all 
could share the experience of Magdalen, just—being— 
born—again! 

Bill left the church formally fifteen years ago, due 
to the hypocrisy of a ‘‘pious’’ business associate who 
used the church as a shield of moral protection. On 
one occasion Bill said to me: ‘‘I cannot see any ethical 
difference between men in the church and men outside 
the church. Some people sing in the choir or sit on the 
official board as a means to further their business in- 
terests; others belong to the country club and play par 
golf for the same purpose; I prefer the integrity of the 
latter group.” I agreed with the conclusion, although 
I parted with him on his initial premise, because the 
majority of our moral leaders are not extra-church. 
Furthermore, it seemed to me that unless a person 
takes moral responsibility for the support of the church 
as a community institution, he has a large gap in his 
ethical integrity. 

“Family Portrait” portrayed the superficiality of 
some who follow Jesus for convenience—afar off. 
Selima of Capernaum, who runs the wineshop of 
Capernaum, isan example. She likes Jesus because he 
attracts people to Capernaum and they patronize her 
shop. ‘‘What would happen to this place here,’’ she 
asks, “if Choraizon or Bethsaida made a good offer to 
Jesus? The town of Capernaum does little enough for 
him—and he’s the biggest attraction they ever had. 
Suppose some other town makes an offer and off he 
goes? What then? .... Do you know what this 
man (Jesus) does? He goes out and takes a hand at 


the nets. Like this morning. Whenever he pulls, the 
nets are always full. We only hope the price of fish 
keeps up.” 


Bill said Selima reminded him of some contem- 
porary figures in the church. He mentioned several 
replicas like Hepzibah, a superficial character who 
lends dishes to Mary for Jesus’ Nazareth homecoming, 
that she may be “in” on the great event. Wondering 
if Jesus will reside at his own home she said: “I just 
thought some prominent people might want to enter- 
tain him. . . . Well, if there’s anything else you want, 
just ask for it. It’ll be a pleasure... .” But after 
the sorry homecoming where the “prophet is not 
without honor, except in his own country,’’ Hepzibah 
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speaks: ‘Well, if you ask me, I was glad to see this 
family put in its place... .” 

The climactic moment in the play for Bill was 
in the closing scene, in Mary’s home a few years after 
Jesus’ death. Leban comes with Mendel, the mar- 
riage contractor, to make final plans for his daughter’s 
marriage to Joseph. He has not heard of Jesus and 
wants to know of his teachings. Mary replies, ““Why— 
to love your enemies—never to condemn anyone—to 
be forgiving. And to make life as easy as you could 
for other people. . . . To live for a purpose in which 
you believe and never let anyone keep you from your 
belief—not even your own family. You must be will- 
ing to die for it. And not to be afraid of people who 
—who kill the body. Because, after that, there is 
nothing more they can do. And to be kind to little 
children—he loved little children... . And to re- 
member always that human life is beautiful—and 
noble—because it houses God. . . . I mean—when— 
when you degrade or dishonor human life—you degrade 
and dishonor God... . that was all he taught.” 
Leban then asks, ““Has anyone ever tried it—to live 
the way he taught?” Mary says, “I don’t think so.” 
Leban replies, ‘“‘Might be interesting to see what would 
happen if they did.” 

The attitude of Leban appealed to Bill. He has 
realized, in the words of Montefiore, that “the ethic of 
Jesus is an ethic for heroes only,’ but the difficult has 
always attracted him. Several years ago he was in- 
trigued when he heard Rabbi Stephen Wise say, 
“You Christians ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
not because you are Christians, but because you are 
not!’ Leban’s final answer struck my friend dynami- 
cally, because he has said many times almost those 
same words about Christians acting Christian, “Might 
be interesting to see what would happen if they did.” 

The stage and the pulpit have a common task, to 
shift people from where they are into a higher level of 
life, to help people imagine themselves as idealistic in- 
dividuals. Each in its way is trying to bring about a 
“rebirth” to its listeners. Two institutions kept me 
‘ ‘alive’ fifteen years ago when I lived in Boston and 


Turning the 


Cambridge, at a time when I was attempting to work 
sixteen hours a day in study and teaching; they were 
the church and the theater. If I found refreshment 
in Appleton Chapel, Robinson Chapel, and Old South 
Church, I also discovered a tremendous lift at the 
Tremont, the Hollis, the Colonial, and the Plymouth. 
In both institutions I ‘‘took time to be holy!” 

Readily there come to my mind dramatic mo- 
ments from the stage which I can never erase: Chico in 
“Seventh Heaven” “living near the stars.” Lieutenant 
Raleigh telling me in “Journey’s End,” ‘After all— 
war’s an awfully silly thing—isn’t it?”” The modern 
Pagliacci in ‘Laugh, Clown, Laugh” who knows “how 
to take it” and ‘“‘keeps his chin up” (in our modern 
lingo), playing the game of life beyond his tears. Tol- 
stoy’s “The Light Shines in the Darkness” preaching 
the social gospel in inescapable fashion. Robert Mayo 
in ‘Beyond the Horizon,” financially a failure, life’s 
dreams thwarted, his child killed, but ever appreciat- 
ing the better values, and with his last strength and 
breath pushing himself to a crest at dawn where, vision- 
ing the beauty of the horizon, he cries out, “The 
sun!’’ 

The preacher is an actor attempting to play his 
role in the greatest drama ever written, ‘“The Christian 
Epic.” If he fails “‘to get himself across the footlights” 
to his eager audience, it is the fault of himself and not 
the drama he is enacting. That my friend should find 
Jesus on Broadway on Good Friday is ““Good News.” 
What really bothers me is that he did not find Jesus in 
church! 

I am wondering if the modern pulpiteer might add 
the dramatic to preaching by taking for his motto each 
Sunday the words I recently discovered on the tomb- 
stone of a minister, “‘I shall preach each Sunday in my 
pulpit as though I were preaching my last sermon on 
earth!’ With such a flare for the dramatic, the 
“foolishness of preaching” might find a new theme- 
song in the breasts of many preachers—and a new re- 
sponse in the hearts of many like my friend who sat 
that night in the Morosco Theater. At least, I am 
wondering. 


Other Cheek 


Fred Smith 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also... . 

That ye may be children of your Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. 5 : 38, 39, 45. 


UST what would you say Jesus is talking about in 
the latter portion of these words? We have a 
ready name for the action, or rather the non- 

action, suggested by the second portion of our text. 
It is non-resistance. With this phase of our text I 
have little to do here. I wish to carry over your 
thoughts to a consideration of what follows right on 
the request for what is called non-resistance. It is 
often referred to rather vaguely as “turning the other 
cheek.” So far as I know this suggested mode of pro- 
cedure has not yet been named succinctly. I wonder 


why? Can it be that Christians in general have found 
no need to give it a name since they have had little 
use for the suggested exercise! People always have a 
way of their own in meeting given injuries. One fears, 
however, that it is not often the way proposed by 
Jesus. Ina little while I hope that we shall be able to 
make a comparison of these two procedures as to their 
efficacy in solving strained relationships between men. 
Just here, however, let us pause a moment and see why 
Jesus suggested the turning of the cheek instead of 
advocating the continued use of methods then in 
vogue. 

Our text indicates the nature of the methods in 
use in the time of Jesus for the settling of misunder- 


' standings: an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth. This 


was the religious method in his time. Rabbiand syna- 
gogue taught it as a way of justice. Retaliation was 
good religion. It was so recommended in the ancient 
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Books of the Law. Lex talionis! Let us turn the 


pages of these ancient law books and read for our- 


selves the particular recommendations given therein. 
Here is the law as it is written in Exodus 21: verses 
22-25: “If, as men are quarreling, a pregnant woman is 
struck, so that she miscarries, without any further 
mischief to herself, the striker must pay such fine as 
the woman’s husband imposes upon him, as a payment 
for the untimely birth; but, if any further mischief 
follows, then it must be life for life, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a hand for a hand, a foot for a foot, 
a burn for a burn, a wound for a wound, a lash for a 
lash.” Here is the way it reads in Leviticus 24 : 19-20. 
“Tf a man disfigures his neighbour, then, as he has 
done, so shall it be done to him: limb for limb, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth; as he has disfigured his neighbour, 
so shall he be disfigured.”” In Deuteronomy we have 
another application of the same procedure. Here if a 
man gives false witness against another we read 
(Deuteronomy 19 : 19-21), “you must treat him as he 
meant his fellow to be treated; so shall you eradicate 
evil from your midst. The others shall hear and fear 
and never again be guilty of such a sin. You must 
have no mercy upon him; life for life, an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a hand for a hand, a foot for 
a foot.” 

That was good religion in the time of Jesus. How 
did it strike you as you read it? Somewhat cold- 
blooded, did it not? Perhaps your thought is that 
they who inflict injuries in any of the ways mentioned 
should be punished more or less, in one way or another. 
It would be interesting and revealing to hear from you 
as to the measure and way of punishment. I surmise 
that there would be many different suggestions. Yet 
in all the differences there would be one emerging 
common point, namely, that everyone would think he 
had a better way than the suggested one of ancient 
times. That, my friends, was just the way that Jesus 
felt about these things, only more so. 

Before we look intently at the way Jesus sug- 
gested, let us, however, be fair to the ancient Jew. 
His recommendation of retaliation as a successful way 
to realized justice we can see should now be outmoded. 
Yet we should not forget that, for that ancient day 
and time, it was a great improvement on what was 
being practiced. Then it was: “Do all the harm you 
can to the one who harms you.” Might was right. 
Revenge was the successful way. But there came a 
day when men saw the futility of this murderous way. 
They lightened the reaction. They said: Let equality 
be the measure of it: eye for eye and so on. 

It is not for us to say how far this procedure proved 
practical in after years in the lives of the Jewish people. 
Perhaps you will not be averse to my suggesting that 
it may be best answered for us in a practical fashion 
if we but look into our own hearts and write. The 
way we treat those whom we think have mistreated us! 
Would you care to tell it out aloud? Have you always 
been even a Jew in this regard? Or was it revenge, 
retaliation unlimited? Did you give him or her what 
they deserved? Have you ever said: ‘‘It is good that 
they get all that is coming to them’’? In the hour of 
passion we are liable to say strange things. But this 
is not the hour of passion. It is the hour of inquiry. 
And Jesus is speaking to this point. These are his 
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words: ‘‘Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.’ 

You see what Jesus was doing. He was offering 
an improvement on the religion that then existed. 
He knew the worth of righteous indignation, the 
meaning of “honor,” the sting of being treated mali- 
ciously. He had heard men say how they would treat 
their enemies. Then came he forth with a way of his 
own. And we have no name for it even today. This 
is our condemnation even as it is our revealing of our 
shelved religion. We too have our own way with our 
enemies. If these enemies are individuals there is the 
law; if nations, there is the way of war. And I am 
wondering just now as to which these are most akin: 
se way of the Mosaic code or the way suggested by 

esus. 

Whatever be our procedure in the strained areas 
of life it stands clear that Jesus had a way distinctive 
to himself. He offered to the people of his time and 
all time a substitute motion. It was this: instead of 
the clenched fist let there be the turned cheek. Now, 
of course, it must not be understood that Jesus stood 
among men merely suggesting a change in’ physical 
reactions. Of course it was something deeper than 
this. Yet it should not be overlooked that every in- 
terior passion has its outward physical expression, 
and also every inward purity. Think of all the muti- 
lations inflicted in revenge and retaliation upon one’s 
enemies. We are struck and instinctively and educa- 
tionally we strike back, and then the fight is on. We 
seek to save our pride, even our person. But Jesus 
would have us save our personality and even our 
enemy’s soulalso. The law of Moses had not achieved 
that completely. Wherefore Jesus suggested the 
turning of the cheek, the outward expression of an 
inward love that would not be destroyed even by un- 
earned insult. 

But perhaps you are saying, for I have heard it 
said, that to recommend such a procedure as this is to 
become a sissy. Now that is a charge that should be 
considered. I offer two suggestions towards its proper 
evaluation. First, when one strikes back when one is 
struck that is not courage, it is mere instinct func- 
tioning blindly. It is a good thing to call things by 
their proper name. Courage consists in doing the 
thought out difficult thing. The man who is ‘‘quick on 
the trigger’? when he thinks he is insulted is not a 
courageous man. He is just afraid of dying before his 
time. A good thing to be provided life has no greater 
challenge to offer. And that is just where Jesus steps 
in. In these upsetting situations he recommends 
holiness instead of haste. The thing to be conserved 
is not one’s face but one’s faith. Life is for increasing 
fellowship and friendship. All else is subsidiary to 
that. Therefore if a man strike you on one cheek, do 
not be too hasty in retaliation. Think it over quickly 
as to how you can save him from further folly. In 
the meantime, lest he strike you again on the same 
cheek, turn to him the other. You can stand it better 
there. By that time many things can have happened. 
Such as these. 

First: you will have exhibited courage in an un- 
usual way. It takes courage to offer an invitation to 
be struck a second time. I have heard people say that 
this was foolishness and worse. Well, I am merely 
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saying here that Jesus recommended it. And in this I 
do not think he was a fool. I know many who, fol- 
lowing the wild ways of revenge and the curbed ways 
of retaliation, have been proved fools. Remembering 
the goal Jesus had in mind, his suggested’ procedure is 
proved psychologically sound as well as spiritually 
foundationed. In this way you are struck unfairly, 
let us say. You take time to think quickly—even 
though it gives the striker chance to strike again—as 
to how you can return good for evil. But Jesus recom- 
mends, as a mcde of strategy, that the blow had better 
not be on the same place. Then, what follows? 

That brings me to the second point, which is this. 
While you, at the cost of being twice struck, are seek- 
ing a solution to the strained situation, your enemy 
may solve it for you. Sometimes after the second 
blow the self-respect of your enemy reasserts itself. 
In shame he desists. The way is open for understand- 
ing. You have been saved the humiliation of using 
the tactics of one not Christian. You have become in 
act a child of your Father which is in heaven. If it 
be that your enemy continue in his striking, physically 
or metaphorically, you will have had time to think 
through your mode of reconciliation. The end of the 
law is justice through retaliation; the end of Christian- 
ity is consummated friendship with even our enemies. 
Little wonder it is that such a goal calls for an extraor- 
dinary procedure. 

I have called that procedure swivelitis. Perhaps 
you may be able to suggest a better name. For me, 
however, it high lights a pivotal aspect of Christianity. 
Religion has a way of making people stiff in the wrong 
place, with the result that they become stiff-necked 
instead of stiff-backed. It makes a world of difference 
if a person has ‘‘water on the brain” or if he has water 
in the stomach. The same is as widely true if a-person 
has stiffness in the neck instead of stiffness in the 
backbone. Christianity was given to make us pitiful, 
in the richest sense of that word, and not proud. The 
end of Christianity is not to get justice but to give 
mercy. Wherefore in a world where men, in the name 
of justice, of honor, will do all manner of evil things 
against each other, Jesus recommended the procedure 
of swivelitis; an exercise whereby the disease known as 
stiff-neckedness might be cured by the transfer of that 
stiffness to the proper areas, namely, the upper lip 
and the central region of the spinal column. That is 
to say: Christianity is courage panoplied in love. 

This is the Christianity that a war-wracked world 
needs. I invite you to its fuller practice. You may 
get your face smashed in the practicing thereof. May 
your faith, however, be conserved. Then will you be 
in deed a child of your Father in heaven and a follower 
of him who died at last that his enemies might be 
saved through his seeming defeat. 


We know the hemlock from the rose, 
The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 
The tranquil holy light of truth that glows 

On Pity’s face, 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
John Drinkwater. 


BURGLARS 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T the back of almost everybody’s mind is the 
question: ‘‘What would I do, if I woke in the 
middle of the night and heard a burglar in the 

room?”’ 

There is the honest person who answers: “I 
should at once pop my head under the blanket, and 
not move, and let the burglar take everything.” 

There is also the rather imaginative person who 
says: “I should stealthily seize my slipper, and, hold- 
ing it as one holds a pistol, I should say firmly, ‘Get 
out, or I fire!’ ”’ 

I myself do not belong to either of these classes. 
I refuse to reveal here what I think I would do. 

But, whatever one’s feeling about burglars, every- 
body likes a good story about one. And I have re- 
cently come across some ‘“‘Confessions,”’ written by a 
real burglar—a retired burglar, let us trust—who says 
that your expert burglar knows very well the kind of 
person who hides in the blanket, and also knows a 
slipper when he sees one. But he goes on to say that 
the kind of person a burglar cannot resist, the kind of 
person who makes the most hardened burglar creep 
away trembling and abashed, is the person who, hear- 
ing creakings and footsteps, calls out gently, very 
sweetly, very trustingly: “Js that you, Bill?” 

As I considered this confession of the ex-burglar, 
there flashed across my mind something which grew 
like Jack’s Beanstalk; something, I think, which the 
confidential burglar never thought of. It was this. 

There is in the person of each of us a burglar. 
This is how he works. One wakes in the morning and 
feels a grouch against the world. One sees a horrid 
task ahead of one, and one feels it cannot be faced. 
This is the burglar who steals our joy from the day. 
It is one’s worst, one’s most cowardly self, at work. 
One longs to hide once more in sleep. Then one pulls 
oneself together, and says to oneself: “Is that you, 
Bill?” And away steals the burglar. And up one 
leaps, ready to meet the day. 

Or one is suddenly aware of a chance to get away 
with something not quite decent. Something not 
really very bad, only a trifle less than one’s honest 
self. Nothing much, you understand. Only the 
smallest lie, the loss of some trinket of truth—really 
not much. One would hardly miss it. And then 
one suddenly sits up, and says to oneself: “Is that you, 
Bill?”” And, ashamed, the burglar steals away. 

We all have our precious jewels—our valor, our 
honor, our loyalty to a friend, our promises to our- 
selves; and we all meet our burglar now and then. 

And I like to think that, through our conscience, 
God himself speaks to us, and asks: “Is that you, 
Bill—or Tom—or Miranda? Is that you—whatever 
your name is?” 

* * * 
FEET VERSUS SHOULDERS 

A layman, hearing of Uniting Conference achievements, 
said: ‘‘What do you mean—more lay activity? Don’t we kick 
enough now?” i 

A little lay activity, like a little knowledge, is a dangerous 
thing. Larger liberty of the laymen soon will keep kicking feet 
upon the ground, so that the shoulder can be put squarely to the 
wheel.—Dean Taylor. ; 
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.THE CHURCH IN WARTIME 
W. B. Creighton 


ARTIME is a dangerous and difficult time for the Christian 
Church. It is dangerous because in the unhealthy atmos- 
phere which war always breeds in the community it is very easy 
for the church to be turned aside from the most fundamental of 
her tasks and responsibilities, and to see her calling onesidedly and 
out of focus. Since all the world about her is talking and thinking 
so much in terms of the physical, it is hard for her to maintain 
faith that spiritual forces and realities are the all-important ones. 
The only safety for a church in a community that is at war 
is to give herself with a fresh zeal and earnestness to the work 
which she has always felt to be hers, war or no war, the preaching 
and the living of her Gospel. She will save her soul and keep her 
witness true only as she does that. 

In view of that, there is some satisfaction to be found in the 
fact that the Sub-Executive of the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada, at a meeting called on the outbreak of war to 
set up a War Service Committee to give leadership to the church 
in her war ministries, put this sentence in the heart of the first 
paragraph of the manifesto which was sent out: 

“Undoubtedly, the first and constant responsibility of the 
church through her existing forms of ministry is to proclaim with 
unabated earnestness the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

It was partly with the purpose of discovering how well the 
United Church of Canada was living up to that ideal that this 
writing was undertaken. Setting her philosophy down on paper 
was one thing, but the important matter was that she should 
give it reality in the work she was doing, the plans she was mak- 
ing, the ambitions she was cherishing. It was thought to be 
worth an effort to discover what the facts were in that matter. 

There is some point to the contention sometimes made that 
her loyalty and faithfulness to her, so-called, foreign mission 
undertakings furnishes a fairly good test of the devotion and high 
idealism of any church. In these days of financial strain and dif- 
ficulty and of hideously disturbed international relationships, her 
work of foreign missions has had multiplied embarrassments and 
setbacks, quite apart from any that actual war has put in its way. 
If, with these added, that work still continues to function hope- 
fully and effectively, it surely gives cause for gratitude. 

It is evidently true that the outbreak of war in the Far 
East and its tragic prosecution through so many weary months; 
the threat of war in Europe for so long and its final appearance, 
with no assurance as to how far it may go, or how or where the 
end may come, have combined to bring home to the church 
such a sense of world mission and responsibility as it has never 
had before. This is not a time to argue in favor of ‘‘foreign’’ 
missions; the only question up for discussion is, how can the 
church most effectively bring to the world the peace and brother- 
hood and righteousness which it so sorely needs, and which are to 
be found, as nowhere else, in the Gospel of the Son of God? 

That the United Church of Canada has partaken of this new 
spirit and sense of world mission—as indeed all the churches 
must have—there are not a few evidences. When missionaries 
come home on furlough from overseas fields there is no thought 
now of their not returning, as might have been the case even a 
few years ago. And not only is it felt to be necessary to keep the 
overseas ranks of the church filled, but new missionaries are be- 
ing sent out in a steady stream, numbers of them men and women 
with special training, to fit into special needs and opportunities 
that have recently developed. A new enthusiasm and a new 
conviction in regard to foreign missions are being born, with pros- 
pects for the future that are very full of promise and hopefulness. 
Who knows but that the church in general may yet see its world 
responsibility as its great prophets and leaders have always seen it! 

When one turns to that mighty empire of China it becomes 
evident that a new achievement in foreign missions is also being 
initiated, even in the midst of a war of the most devastating kind 
that the world has ever seen. One Chinese mission field of the 
United Church of Canada had to be abandoned because of 
Japanese occupation, but the missionaries were absorbed in other 


fields and are all carrying on. Cities have been bombed almost 
out of existence and mission property has been destroyed ruth- 
lessly, but the representatives of the Prince of Peace have been 
staying with the people and rendering such helpful ministry in so 
many ways that they are hailed today all through the country by 
a grateful people as the truest friends the country has. The 
monster evil that the war might have done seems to have been 
in a marvelous way turned to good at many points. 

It is very difficult to picture or to realize what is going on in 
the great city of Chengtu, West China, which has always been a 
strong center of the work that the United Church of Canada was 
carrying on. On the campus of the Mission University there 
there are now no less than five universities functioning, four of 
which are refugee institutions driven out from other parts of the 
country, and four of which are Christian centers of learning, with 
their thousands of students in whose souls is throbbing the new 
life that is being born in China today. When one reads of these 
students going out in groups all through the country and carrying 
on programs of medical education, epidemic prevention, sanitary 
instruction, mass education both for adults and children, forming 
classes in first-aid instruction and in farming and animal hus- 
bandry, besides doing definite religious teaching, he feels that a 
new day really is being born in China, even amid the horrors and 
atrocities of war, and that the Christian Church is helping to 
bring it to the birth. 

In simple justice one cannot speak of the redemptive forces 
at work in West China today without making mention at least of 
the Canadian Mission Press. This was established over forty 
years ago and never has rendered a finer service than it is doing 
today, in the preparation, publication and distribution of an al- 
most unlimited quantity of tracts and pamphlets on all sorts of 
subjects, evangelistic, health, agriculture, home and child edu- 
cation, ete. It also publishes The Christian Farmer, a co-operative 
effort, and has issued a number of the fine Christian messages 
of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang. It is worthy of men- 
tion that one of the missionaries of the United Church of Canada, 
at the earnest request of Madame Chiang, has been made a 
Councillor of the New Life Movement in which she has been 
so greatly interested, and is, for the time being, devoting all his 
time to that work. It is easy to see that the fine Christian spirit 
of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang is making many things 
possible in the work of the church in China that have never been 
possible before. 

It is true that “‘the first and constant responsibility of the 
church through her existing forms of ministry is to proclaim with 
unabated earnestness the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’”’ The church 
that in far distant lands and in times of greatest distress and need 
will seek to do that, and will take her Master’s last command as 
marching orders, is likely to render with ‘‘unabated earnestness’’ 
other services for the Glory of God and the blessing of man- 
kind. 


* * * 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Somebody has dug up a set of regulations for ladies who 
wanted to be up-to-date in their manners back in the eighteen- 
fifties : 

Ladies no longer eat salt fish at a public table. 
now considered extremely ungenteel. 

The fashion of wearing black silk mittens at breakfast is 
now obsolete. 

It is an affectation to eat pie with a fork and has a very 
awkward and inconvenient look. 

Most American ladies beyond the age of thirty-five look 
better in caps than without, even if their hair shows no sign of 
middle age. 

On no consideration let any lady be persuaded to take two 
glasses of champagne. It is more than the head of the American 
female can bear. And she may rest assured that (though un- 
conscious of it herself) all present will find her cheeks flushing, 
her eyes twinkling, her tongue unusually voluble, her talk loud 
and silly, and her laugh incessant.— Religious Telescope. 


The odor is 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A STORY FROM DR. LANE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A debate which I heard between two Unitarian ministers 
(with no reference to the Bible or evolution), one of whom main- 
tained that the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
made partaking in war impossible for a Christian, reminded me 
of my boyhood. I was one of five brothers, born and brought 
up in a four or five story house, such as are still common in the 
South End and Back Bay. I remember my mother saying that if 
she went down cellar to attend to something there, a row was 
sure to be started in the attic, where there was a large playroom. 
Finally she had half of the floor painted brown and half blue, 
which avoided some friction, because whichever boy was off side 
if she had to come up, was prima facie responsible. Generally 
we played together all over the room, but in case of trouble each 
retired to his own side and after possible sulking the matter was 
often talked out. But not always, and if she did have to come up, 
though she loved us all, she was not strictly neutral. We also 
loved each other, and there have been no black sheep in the 
flock. None of us is, however, spotlessly white and our brother- 
hood did not prevent forceful and physical disagreements. 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


LOGIC AND CHURCH VITALITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of January 6 appeared an article by Clifford 
Schrammeck on Church Vitality which was excellent in making 
the one emphasis which it did make. Mr. Schrammeck’s con- 
clusion was that “your church—meaning the Universalist 
Church—must return to logic to restore vitality.”’ He was also 
close to the truth of the matter of vitality when he intimated, as 
he did several times, that we need the Spirit also. 

Yes, we do need logic; we do need the Spirit. But we need 
also, in order to put our church across, a deep conviction that 
our particular church is the primary influence needed for the 
salvation of men and their world. This position of vitality of 
thought and action for one’s church may come as the result of 
years of study and growth, or by way of some immediate conver- 
sion experience. 

Remember that the gospel of Christ became to Paul his own, 
due to certain experiences which he had. Paul’s initial efforts, 
which were successful in spreading the gospel and establishing 
churches, came about from his particular emphasis which he made 
in the gospel. Paul must have cherished his religion in his heart, 
and because he did so he felt impelled to propagate it. He said 
of his religion, which after all must have been his own interpreta- 
tion of the gospel of Christ, when he appeared before the rulers 
and religionists of the Roman provinces (Romans 1 : 15, 16), ‘‘As 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you also 
that are in Rome. For Iam not ashamed of the gospel, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 

One must have the gospel in his heart and mind as a vital 
thing, before he can teach others to live according to it. What 
Mr. Schrammeck might have added in his fine article is that 
liberals often and pitifully do not believe in their particular de- 
nominations to the utmost, but are rather half-hearted in their 
allegiance to and efforts for their particular denominations. It is 
a joy to me to see men and women, ministers and laity alike, really 
find themselves in some movement. 

Yes, what a challenge to those who are working and living 
in the Universalist Church of today are the interest and zeal shown 
by many for particular denominational or non-sectarian move- 
ments. Before many of the Universalist Church can really go 
ahead and restore vitality to their church by logic, they must 
rethink their Universalist religious liberalism or undergo some 
experience of rebirth of the Spirit, thus coming to the definite 
conclusion that Universalism is the movement for them. Without 


this primary personal conviction that his church is the best church 
one is not in a position to revitalize his church and denomination 
by logical argument. But having done these things or having 
had a rebirth in the spirit of his particular religion, the Universal- 
ist will be ready according to the power of God that worketh in 
him to really live and propagate his faith. 

My statements do not mean that I am entirely unappre- 
ciative of other movements, be they of the church or of the secular, 
of the Christian or the non-Christian, of the orthodox or of the 
liberal emphasis, although such an attitude of necessity makes 
one feel most strongly for his own religion. Perhaps one of 
Saint Joan’s remarks to Captain Robert de Baudricourt in George 
Bernard Shaw’s chronicle play “Saint Joan,’’ which I have 
just read for the.first time, may be apropos: ‘‘They all say I am 
mad until I talk to them, squire. But you see that it is the will 
of God that you are to do what He has put into my mind.” 

George H. Wood. 

Everett, Mass. 


* * 


PENNINGTON ON PACIFISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed paragraph from a letter in this week’s Christian 
Register by the Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge seems 
to express so well your own views on pacifism and war I thought 
you might like to print it in the Leader: 


“But this is on the positive side. On the negative side I 
agree with Mr. Pinkham and Dr. Holmes in condemning war as 
a violation of our religious principles. But I am not willing to say 
in advance that I would under no conditions take part in it. 
I insist that the ethical issues are not always clear issues between 
good and evil; there are such things as forced options between 
deeply intolerable evils. The only way I know to escape from 
them completely is to withdraw completely from modern society. 
I know of no pacifist, not excluding the Quakers, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, or Henry W. Pinkham, who is 
utterly consistent on this point. So long as they own property, 
invest money, pay taxes, buy and sell, or receive income they are 
involved in inconsistency between their absolute pacifism and the 
system. This does not invalidate their witness, but it does in- 
validate their condemnation of others by the absolutism of a 
standard to which they themselves are not absolutely consistent. 
All of us who participate in modern society are tangled up in a 
social situation which involves us in the war system, and until 
we join forces and create a positive program of supranational 
law and order we are going to be presented again and again with 
forced options between war and equally intolerable evils. This 
is why our positive agreement and our devoted labor in some 
such plan as Mr. Streit suggests seem to me so much more im- 
portant than debates about absolute pacifism.” 

Pe 


* * 


MUST NOT LEAVE EVERYTHING TO GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It might truthfully be said that all progress, mental, physical 
and natural, has been the result of disagreement. This is not less 
true of the divergence of religious ideals. For it is the fitting 
into juxtaposition of the conflicting ideologies of the Christian 
religion that has made it the great force in man’s life it is today. 
No one can study the history of Christianity without realizing 
and giving due credence to the various forces within it, from the 
Catholic tradition to the most advanced Protestant protesta- 
tions, from Barth to the most radical humanist. It is because of 
this difference of ‘‘set beliefs’ that I wish to comment on the 
article, ‘‘Our Frustrated Hopes,’”’ in a recent issue of The Christian 
Leader. 

I agree with Mr. Petrie, up to a certain point. I take no 
exception to the obvious truths he stated concerning science, edu- 
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ation, politics and justice. Neither can I disagree on his final 
evaluation of man. But here I stop. Stop at the words dogma- 
tism and superstition. To me it is not scientific dogmatism and 
superstition that is back of “frustrated hopes,’’ nor is it the so- 
called assurance of men like John Cowper Powys and H. G. 
Wells. It is the dogmatism and superstition foisted on moronic 
man by the traditionalism of the Christian Church. You agree 
to the teachings of the church or you are blasted out of a Christian 
fellowship, as Mr. Petrie blasted someone in his article ““The Limi- 
tations of Science”’ in the July 29 Leader. Like a graph depicting 
the rise and fall of the stock market is the picture of religion free 
from superstition and dogmatism, doing something, active, a 
pervading influence in the life of man; and religion, retreating to 
its ivory tower of supernaturalism and letting God be the final 
“make-righter’’ of the universe or arbitrarily determining when 
and how we achieve the final Kingdom. 

Perhaps the greatest superstition ever foisted on man is the 
superstition of God as the one and only determiner of human des- 
tiny, and coming out of this superstition the belief that by prayer 
and faith and by “‘an experience” all will, in a timeless eternity, be 
right. Just so long as our practice of religion is the thrusting of 
our burdens, of our inherent drive to activity, on the shoulders 
of a postulated, personalized, speculated God, just so long will 
religion remain in its ivory tower of faith, ignored by the Beards, 
while man goes merrily on his way to self-destruction. 

The Christian faith, if it is to survive, can never be a faith 
of retreat. It, if man on earth is man in God’s image, can re- 
trieve power from momentary retreat to God, but that retreat 
an never be a permanent leaving in God’s hands the whole des- 
tiny of the human race. It must be an active participant in all 
that is life, and life at its most supreme natural and spiritual 
evaluation. For Christianism alone of all the isms, of all the 
philosophies and sciences, has pointed the way to that which we 
eall the kingdom. It must be offensive, not defensive, it must 
advance before and with all that the mind of man and God has 
conceived, not retreat and stop midway in its progress, to let 
God alone do the rest. 

Orren B. Alword. 

Friendship, N. Y. 


* * 


THE CHURCHES ARE IN ACTION, MR. PETERSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader for January 6 Carl Peterson falls into a com- 
mon, but shallow, error—that of assuming that many churches 
are confined to “‘one sermon a week and a Sunday school lesson.” 
His position reminds me of that of which we ministers and church 
people are so weary. We read repeatedly about why people do 
not attend church, or what laymen think of the church, or what 
the church needs to do to win respect. In all this there is always 
the picture of the church as a weak, ineffective preaching place, 
where ministers preach either old-fashioned fundamentalism or 
“tagainst the sins of the ancient Jews,”’ etc. 

What Mr. Peterson fails utterly to see is how much more 
the minister does than preach once a week. How much more the 
church does than have a service of worship or pass resolutions. 

Let him take, for instance, the files of The Christian Century 
for the past five years, read and note all the letters from re- 
gional and international correspondents, intimate accounts of 
religious activities and results in many of the largest cities and 
regional centers, and he will discover an astonishing volume of 
testimony, a “cloud of witnesses” to the mighty works ministers 
and churches are doing. Is a great city wallowing in the depths 
of graft and corruption, with politicians of all parties, the police, 
and even the courts in league with evil? Who, very often, 
“starts something” which ultimately throws the rascals out, in- 
troduces reform, creates a respectable municipal or social order? 
Time after time it originates in ‘a meeting of the ministers,” 
frequently by the militant spirit and action of a single minister, 
who rallies the others, the church laymen, the Sunday school 
upper grades, and ultimately, the whole moral element in the 
region to the support of needed reforms. 


Then, after performing this huge and rewarding task, let 
Mr. Peterson read up on the history of almost every great reform 
movement, on the more humane view of the criminal, the insane, 
the underprivileged, the afflicted. He will find that, to a sig- 
nificant degree, these movements were either born or received in- 
dispensable support in churches. Churches were furnished, rent 
free, for all early meetings. Ministers and laymen served as 
members and promoters; church treasuries and church members 
furnished almost all of the financial support. 

I preach ‘fone sermon a week,” and I teach ‘one Sunday 
school lesson.’ I have a small constituency in a small city. 
Yet at this very moment I find on my calendar: January 15, 
Hartford, convention of Connecticut Council of Churches; 
January 17, Hartford, directors’ meeting of the Connecticut 
Temperance Union; January 22, Hartford, executive committee 
of Connecticut Universalist Convention; January 29, Danbury, 
regional committee under the State Board of Education, to con- 
sider the improvement of the whole educational program. At the 
same time I am aware that my wife must be in Boston January 
12-13, for Universalist women’s meetings, and in New York 
January 18-19 for Northfield Interdenominational Conference. 
So it goes, year after year. And if this is true of us, who are 
among the least of the tribes of Benjamin, how much more it is 
true of ministers of large parishes. I meet them in state, re- 
gional, and national conferences of many kinds, and I read of 
their wide and astonishing fields of action. 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Peterson would like, if he could, to ac- 
company some of these ministers who preach only once a week 
as they make their parish calls, visit the sick and the shut-in, 
serve on church and community committees, and never know, 
and never can know, anything about an eight-hour day, or a 
twelve-hour day, but always a sixteen-hour day with “no end of 
work in sight.” 

If time were available I could muster a tremendous amount 
of factual support to the position I have assumed. But when I 
had done all I could do, there would still remain achievements, 
results, influences, of ‘‘one sermon a week and one Sunday school 
lesson,”’ entirely beyond rigid calculation, because in the field of 
the intangible. And I think, after all these years in ‘‘convention 
assembled,’’ I might even point to some good which came out of 
“resolutions,’’ because they were made by resolute people. 

The church is in action, effectively, Sundays, weekdays, 
year in, year out, notably in hundreds of summer institutes and 
schools. It is ‘‘on the air” in hundreds of daily religious services, 
and in stirring appeals, heard by millions, in behalf of charity, 
service, financial support of innumerable indispensable functions 
for human welfare. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


IS ‘“‘W’’ TOO PESSIMISTIC? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps with better information about the activities of our 
church, some of us, notably “‘W”’ (Leader, Jan. 6) would be less 
pessimistic. 

In reply to one of the questions put by that “‘W,”’ in which 
it is asked, “In what great humanitarian undertaking is either 
the Universalist or the Unitarian taking a leading part?’ I can 
say that our liberal women have for nearly a decade now con- 
ducted an increasingly useful humanitarian project in the treat- 
ment of diabetic little girls at the birthplace of Clara Barton in 
North Oxford, Mass. They are associated in this work with 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, internationally known expert in 
treatment of this dread disease, which is increasing rapidly. Per- 
haps this is not “a great humanitarian undertaking,” to use 
W’s words, but “great oaks from little acorns grow,” and this 
work is rich in promise and prophecy if our liberal people support 
it adequately. 

Would “W” like to make a subscription? 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 

Salem, Mass. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis 
Head of our work in Suffolk, Va. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


This annual program is being carried out 
in many Universalist church schools on 
the dates designated, Jan. 21 and 28. On 
the latter the offering for the maintenance 
of our work in Suffolk, Va., will be received. 
As formerly when the only type of activity 
was an eighth grade school, it costs about 
seven dollars per day to carry on the pro- 
gram. We shall await with interest the 
returns, to see how many schools will sup- 
port the school for a full day or even more. 


* * 


DOROTHY MAYNOR’S DEBUT 
A Young Negro Singer 


To be described as ‘fa native Kirsten 
Flagstad” by Serge Koussevitzky and 
then, without. previous experience as a solo 
performer, to be required to justify that 
appellation before a critical New York 
audience, is an arduous ordeal. That was 
the lot of Dorothy Maynor, a 28-year-so- 
prano from Norfolk, Va., and graduate of 
the Hampton Institute’s famous choir, 
when she walked on the stage of New 
York’s Town Hall recently. To say that 
she achieved an unequivocal triumph 
would not be truthful, because the critics 
agreed that she needs further training, 
especially in the control of her high notes. 
But they are also unanimous in their 
opinion that she possesses phenomenal 
natural talents and a fine musical intelli- 
gence. 

Miss Maynor bravely made no conces- 
sions to her inexperience. She chose a 
most difficult program from Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert and Strauss. Jerome D. 


WE ARE THE ENSLAVED 
We are the enslaved. 


The world knows us as a race of black men. 

We became hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for our masters. . 

We suffered, and struggled, and waited 
for the time of our redemption. 

But we are more than black men. 

We are red men—men with white skins— 
brown men of the islands of the sea— 
yellow men of the distant East. 

All colors, all races, all lands, are ours, for 
wherever any ignorant or willful man 
denies to his fellowman his full chance 
at life, there we are. 

But we are more than men. 

We are hopes—that failed. We are love— 
that was denied. We are dreams—that 
a harsh world turned to the ashes of 
bitterness. We are human imagination 
—that died at its birth. We are courage 
—slain. We are creative minds— 
—crushed among machines and rou- 
tines. We are flaming spirits—smoth- 
ered at their first flicker of divine 
promise. 

We are the chained powers of all the half- 
personalities of the world. 

We are the blood-brothers of the buried 
powers that have not yet been released 
in you. 

We always await the Great Liberator. 

We await those who will unveil our faces, 
give a wide vista to our eyes, and endow 
us with the tools of living. 

We await the touch of the prophets, the 
seers of life, the teachers who reveal the 
secrets of the spirit. 

We await the touch of him who said that 
he had come to “‘proclaim release to the 
captives ... to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” 


We are the enslaved. 


Ipa Nea dale 


Bohm of the Herald-Tribune noted that 
she ‘‘gave evidence of nervousness in her 
opening Bach air,’ but “in the ensuing 
‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ of 
Handel, the warm, transparent texture of 
the soprano’s voice and the beautifully 
proportioned phrasing in mezza voce which 
was to characterize so much of her later 
efforts were already observable.” Olin 
Downes of the Times concluded that “with 
her astonishing gifts she should be wary of 
too much singing and too little deliberate 
study at this time. She should be able to 
reach almost any height as one of the 
leading concert singers of her generation.” 

Thus it seems that with expert guidance 
Miss Maynor will join that eminent group 
of Negro singers which now includes 
Roland Hayes, Marian Anderson and Paul 
Robeson. Endowed with superb natural 
talents and trained in the musical lore of 


Miss Ethel M. Whack 
Associate Worker 


the world, they need yield to no other 
artists of whatever race. Prof. Ernest A. 
Hooton, the Harvard anthropologist, be- 
lieves we should recognize—rather than 
overlook—distinguishing racial traits, and 
when they are beneficial, as in the case of 
the Negro’s affinity for music, encourage 
them. The public’s support of Miss May- 
nor’s career is a step in this direction. As 
fellow-Americans, we may all be proud of 
her.—The Boston Herald. 


* * 


OUR FELLOW CITIZEN—THE 
NEGRO 


Negroes make up one-tenth of our popu- 
lation. Their full rights as citizens are 
written into our Constitution. Their 
Americanism roots back into the early 
days of our colonial life. By their labor a 
large share of our national wealth has been 
created. In their ranks are to be found 
artists, educators, and scientists who have 
international repute. 

The following questionnaire was pre- 
pared by Marion L. Ulmer, and appeared 
in the Church School Journal. 

1. Would you be willing to be seen on a 
public playground with a Negro? ——. 
On the street? ——. In a social club or 
theater? If you had a Negro friend, 
would you invite him to your home for 
dinner? : 

2. If you were the head of a hospital, 
would you accept a Negro patient? ——. 
If you were the manager of a hotel, would 
you accept a Negro guest? ——. If you 
were the head of a college, would you ac- 
cept a Negro student? ‘ 

3. If you owned a store, would you hire 
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a Negro clerk? ——-. A Negro delivery 
boy? If you had an office, would 
you hire a Negro stenographer? 
If you were ill and knew of a highly skilled 
Negro physician who was a specialist in 
the field of your particular disease, would 
you call him in to attend you? ——. 
Would you hire a Negro housemaid? 
Would you remain a member of a church 
which saw fit to have a Negro pastor? 

4. If you knew that the Negro citizens 
of your town were living in a district which 
had neither water nor light, would you 
object to a Negro family buying a house 
in your neighborhood? ——. Would you 
vote additional taxes upon yourself to ex- 
tend water mains, sewers, and electric 
current into the Negro district? 

5. If a Negro in your town were accused 
of a crime, would you publicly use your in- 
fluence to see that he had a fair trial by 
jury? If he were lynched, would 
you take active steps against your fellow 
white citizens to see that those responsible 
were tried for murder? 

6. If you were a member of a labor union, 
would you campaign to see that the Negro 
workmen in your plant received as high a 
wage as did white workers on the same job? 
. Would you try to get the Negroes to 
join your union or would you keep them 
out? 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT DEDICATES 
AN ALTAR 


The first Sunday in January the Junior 
Department of the Universalist church 
school, Melrose, Mass., dedicated a new 
altar table and candle holders. A group of 
older boys did a fine job of constructing the 
table, and a group of girls helped arrange 
the table covering. The boys freely ad- 
mitted that they were well pleased with the 
appearance of the completed table, and 
gave the girls credit for doing their part 
well. It means much more to the juniors to 
know that friends of their own age had an 
actual part in creating this thing of beauty 
to add to the enrichment of their Sunday 
morning worship. 

Several interested guests were invited 
to share in the dedication service which 
ended with the following poem and state- 
ment by the leader: 


Silent at Joseph’s side he stood, 

And smoothed and trimmed the shapeless 
wood. 

And with firm hand, assured and slow, 

Drove in each nail with measured blow. 


Absorbed, he planned a wooden cask, 
Nor asked for any greater task. 
Content to make, with humble tools, 
‘Tables and little children’s stools. 


Lord, give me careful hands to make 
Such simple things as for thy sake. 
Happy within thine house to dwell 
If I may make one table well. 


Thus was this table built—by careful, 
willing, loving hands. 

As of old, men have set up places for the 
worship of God, so we name this our 
place of worship. 

This table shall be unto us an altar to 
which we bring ourselves, that the best 
in us may grow and develop. 

We now dedicate this altar, and with the 
best in our lives. 


These holders are for candles, the symbols 
of truth. May they serve to remind us 
that we need, more and more, truth in 
our lives that we may be as shining 
lights in the dark places of the world. 

(Light candles) We now dedicate these 
candle holders and would make of our- 
selves bearers of the light of truth. 
Then the group sang the hymn, “I Would 

Be True.” 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS AT OUTLAW’S 
BRIDGE 


The Christmas season of 1939 has been 
the happiest Christmas of our pastorate. 
It was a strenuous time and yet, in the 
main, peaceful, and without the heedless 
rushing which so often characterizes this 
season. Committees all worked efficiently 
according to plan. 

The first shipment of holly and mistletoe 
was gathered and expressed on Nov. 29 and 
the last shipment left Outlaw’s Bridge on 
Dec. 16. The men of the church and com- 
munity made a fine job of co-operative 
effort in finding, cutting and packing the 
Christmas greens. Owners of the land on 
which the greens were found generously 
gave the holly and mistletoe. More was 
shipped this year than last and a real boost 
has been given to the finances of the church 
through this project. 

The first Christmas program in the 
community was that of the P. T. A., 
meeting in the school building Dec. 13, 
and of which Mrs. Ulrich had charge. The 
second meeting was that of the Home 
Demonstration Club in the parsonage on 
Monday the 18th. The house was beauti- 
fully decorated with holly and mistletoe 
and pine sprays. 

The community Christmas party was 
held in the Consolidated Grace School 
auditorium. Mrs. Lafayette Outlaw, Jr., 
superintendent of the church school, was 
general chairman and had charge of the 
program. Leaders of all community or- 
ganizations were on the committee and co- 
operated wholeheartedly. Mr. Ulrich 
“pinch hit” for Santa Claus. We had the 
largest crowd present of our experience, 
approximately 200 children and adults. 
Every child present received his or her bag 
of fruit and at least one toy. The money to 
make this possible was contributed from 
the treasuries of various community or- 
ganizations, but in the main came from 
special contributions made by members of 
the church and church school. 

More clothing, new and used, and toys, 
new and used, were received from Univer- 
salist churches, church schools and Mission 
Circles than ever before. This was all dis- 
tributed before or on Christmas Day and it 
is safe to say that the generous givers will 
never know in full how much joy and 
Christmas cheer they created among the 


most needy of this section. The Christmas 
season has been a bitterly cold one this 
year. (Ice froze three-quarters of an 
inch thick in the parsonage fish bowl 
Christmas morning!) 

Christmas Eve Sunday we had the 
church school and church Christmas ser- 
.vices, with the church decorated with 
massed long-leaf pine trees and sprays and 
branches of holly. At night the young 
people had their Christmas candlelight 
service, which again was most impressive 
with its processional from the parsonage 
through the grove to the church, the ser- 
vice in the church and the recessional. 
Following the candlelight service the 
young people went caroling. 

On Wednesday following Christmas the 
Y. P. C. U. had its Christmas party in the 
parsonage. It was good to have those 
from away, and home for the holidays, 
with us once again. 

Christmas services were held in our 
Shelter Neck church on Sunday morning, 
Dee. 17, and in the Kinston church that 
night. We had a splendid party with a 
tree and Santa Claus and all the “fixin’s”’ 
at Shelter Neck in the school building on 
Dec. 16. Also had a happy and congenial 
party in Kinston in the church parlor on 
Friday, Dec. 22. 

Gustav H. Ulrich. 


* * 


ATTENTION 


The legal matters in connection with 
the change of name from the Women’s 
National Missionary Association to the 
Association of Universalist Women now 
having been completed, all checks should 
be made payable to the Association of 
Universalist Women. 

Ada I. Treat, Chairman, 


Finance Committee. 
* * 


SECTIONAL BOARD MEETING 


A sectional meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Association of Universalist 
Women was held at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Jan. 12 and 13. 


* * 


Orders for the Dedication Day Service 
and the World Day of Prayer material are 
being received daily. Have you ordered 
your supply? If not, we suggest that you 
do so at once. 
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Stanley Manning on West Hartford’s 
Responsibility to Hartford 


People of West Hartford should not 
consider themselves a special class of citi- 
zens who because of township boundary 
lines can excuse themselves from the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the social, economic 
and religious problems of the city of Hart- 
ford, where for the most part they’ gain 
their livelihood, Rev. Stanley Manning told 
the parishioners of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Universalist, in West Hartford in 
his sermon Sunday, Jan. 7. 

Extension of the Hartford city limits to 
include suburban localities, such as West 
Hartford, was advocated by Mr. Manning, 
who pointed out the duty of West Hartford 
residents to undertake their share of the 
difficult problems with which Hartford 
must wrestle alone, although such problems 
affect equally the inhabitants of adjacent 
towns. 

Reading his sermon entitled, ‘Is West 
Hartford a Menace to Civilization?” in 
order that there be no possibility of mis- 
statement or misconstruction of his views, 
he stressed the fact that the aim of every 
community should be the general goodness 
of life for all, not merely for the most for- 
tunate. The true civilization of Hartford 
cannot be measured alone by its fine resi- 
dential sections, but Frog Hollow and 
Bellevue Street must be weighed in the 
balance as well. 

“West Hartford is a good town to live in. 
There is no vice, no crime, no squalor. 
But by its very presence it exerts an in- 
fluence to draw people who love good life 
and can pay for it, away from Hartford, on 
which they are dependent for most of the 
good in their lives, because they don’t wish 
to live there. Hence, it is reasonable to 
ask if West. Hartford constitutes a menace 
to good life in Hartford. 


Dependent on City 


“West Hartford assuredly is not a 
menace to itself or its fellows. But like 
such fine residential communities as Cleve- 
land Heights, New Rochelle, Oak Park, 
Pasadena, and others, it presents the prob- 
lems of a high-class residential suburb in 
relation to the metropolitan center which 
gives it its being. If, by magic, the city of 
Hartford should be moved a hundred miles 
away, West Hartford would shortly take 
on the appearance of a deserted mining 
town. We are members, one of another. 
Hartford and West Hartford are one.” 

Mr. Manning said the New England 
township system failed to meet the social 
problems of large economic areas and ex- 
pressed the opinion that township limits 
should be enlarged as the needs of growing 
metropolitan centers required. Assuming 
that to expect New England conservatism 


to amend the ancient township traditions 
to meet the problems was asking too much, 
the pastor stated that he was not enough 
of an optimist to expect extension of the 
Hartford limits, but they should be ex- 
tended. 

Reminding his congregation that most 
of Hartford’s problems grew out of the 
economic system of the city from which a 
majority of West Hartford inhabitants 
gain their livelihood, he cited the remark of 
the great English philosopher, Dr. John- 
son, to an English lady of his time, that 
if her husband made his living from a glue 
factory, she should live near enough to it to 
get the smell. 

“Tt is just as much an interest of West 
Hartford people that Hartford children 
should receive good educations as that their 
own should have such advantages. Most 


of Hartford’s problems belong to the’ 


metropolitan area. West Hartford people 
should recognize these problems, aid finan- 
cially in their solution through the Com- 
munity Chest and other agencies, and give 
of their personal service as well. The as- 
sistance of public-spirited people outside the 
Hartford city limits is necessary.” 


Conditions Among Negroes 

Mr. Manning spoke briefly of the de- 
plorable situations of the medieval ghetto 
and correlated it with the living conditions 
of the large number of Hartford Negroes 
who do domestic duty in West Hartford 
homes. “‘We have no ghetto,” he said, “‘but 
social and financial pressure have accom- 
plished much the same result for these 
Negro people, and West Hartford has a re- 
sponsibility to them. It is not a legal re- 
sponsibility, but it is a moral one.” 

He then applied similar reasoning in 
the religious field, pointing to the fact that 
shift of population to suburban areas had 
seriously weakened Hartford church life, 
and resulted in the building of new churches 
without careful planning as to the religious 
needs of the new communities. 

“The West Hartford churches may thus 
be threatening the goodness of life and 
Christian civilization by sapping the 
churches of Hartford,’’ he said. ‘‘Christian 
statesmanship should embrace this problem 
as a unit. This cannot be done until de- 
nominational lines are overruled and the 
city’s religious problem considered as a 
unit.”—The Hartford Daily Courant. 


SIDNEY J. WILLIS BROADCASTS 
Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor of the 
Manchester (N. H.) church, conducted the 
devotional service from the local radio 
station on the first six mornings of the year. 
On Friday evening, Dec. 22, the church 


held a covered dish supper, which was 
followed by a Christmas program. About. 
60 people attended. During the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis received gifts and Mr. 
Burns, the church school superintendent,,. 
was given a year’s subscription to the 
Leader. Four baskets of food were sent. 
out to needy families. Christmas morn- 
ing service was well attended, as also the 
candlelight service in the evening. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
NEW YORK 


Three resolutions were passed at the: 
annual meeting of the Community Church. 
of New York held Jan. 8: (1) The church 
recognizes the right of conscientious ob- 
jection to war. (2) The minister will 
register conscientious objectors among the 
members of the church. (8) ‘‘The spirit. 
of armed conflict is inconsistent with the 
attitude of love toward all mankind. . . . 
Therefore, the church counsels its minister 
to keep absent from its religious services all. 
petitions, summonses, appeals and speeches. 
of any sort whatsoever, and upon any 
occasion, which may foster the spirit of war,. 
therewith serving to weaken its bonds of 
fellowship with all peoples of the earth re- 
gardless of sect, class, nation or race.” 


CHRISTMAS AT 
CENTRAL SQUARE, N. Y. 


On Monday evening, Dec. 18, in the 
First Universalist Church, Central Square, 
N. Y., a Christmas party was held for the 
parish. After a supper, served in the newly 
decorated dining room, all gathered up- 
stairs in front of a large illuminated tree 
decorated by Mrs. L. Wickham. Mrs. 
Vernon Goettel, Mrs. Granger Lewis and 
Mrs. Charles Cleveland had arranged a 
program of orchestra music, group singing, 
and recitations by the children. The or- 
chestra was composed of Mrs. Granger: 
Lewis, Mrs. LeGrande Wickham, Miss. 
Katherine Covell, Miss Joan Farnett, and 
Vernon Goettel, Peter Rollema and Arthur: 
Watson. Following the program a visit. 
from Santa Claus, impersonated by Howard 
Sherman, pleased everyone. Many ‘‘white 
gifts’ of clothing, toys, fruits, and vege-- 
tables, were placed at the tree for two 
families, the names of which were obtained 
from the welfare officer. Among the 
visitors and guests were Rev. and Mrs. 
C. A. Moulton of Dolgeville. 

Christmas Sunday a large and repre- 
sentative congregation filled the church.. 
The special musical features of this service: 
were a ladies’ choir composed of Mrs. Peter 
Rollema, Mrs. Harold Crabtree, Mrs. Ross. 
Crabtree and the Misses Louise Rollema,. 
Sophie Goettel, and Harriet Metz. Also, 
Miss Sophie Goettel sang beautifully the- 
solo, “Sleep, My Little Jesus, Sleep.” 
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On “Old Year” Sunday the minister ob- 
served communion at the close of the ser- 
mon, and many comments have been made 
that this was one of the most worth-while 
services held in a long time. Now that 
winter has come with a vengeance in this 
Central New York area, it may be neces- 
sary to curtail somewhat some of the 
many activities in this rural parish. 

The parsonage was a busy place during 
the holiday season. William Dewitt Metz, 
who is doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Margaret E. Metz, 
who is teaching at the Rock Point School 
for Girls at Burlington, Vt., Mary R. Metz, 
who is teaching at Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
and Harriet P. Metz, who is a junior at St. 
Lawrence University, were all home on 
Christmas Day. The dinner guests in- 
cluded, besides the above and Mr. and Mrs. 
Metz and another son, Paul, Blair D. 
Lamphear, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard B. 
Lamphear and their son, John Dewitt, of 
Rome, N. Y., and Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y. 


LEADER FOREMAN INSTALLED 
AS CHANCELLOR COMMANDER 


On Jan. 10 at 8 p. m., in Pythian Castle 
Hall, Needham, Mass., 150 Knights and 
friends gathered for the installation of 
William D. Hamilton, foreman of The 
Christian Leader, as chancellor commander 
.of the Needham Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias. The ceremony was performed by 
Deputy George Ryder and his official suite. 
The evening ended with refreshments and 
dancing. 


DR. CLINTON LEE SCOTT 
AND FAMILY HONORED 


On the evening of Dec. 27 Rev. Clinton 
Lee Scott, D. D., and family were given a 
farewell dinner at the Y. W. C. A. banquet 
hall in Peoria, Ill., by members of the 
church and community who came to honor 
the man who for ten years has been pastor 
of the Universalist church of Peoria and a 
leader in civic life. Dr. Scott has been 
called to the First Unitarian Church of 
Dayton, O. 

Miss Sydney Baldwin, owner of the 
Peoria Daily Star, presided, introducing 
the speakers, Charles J. Scranton of La 
Porte, Ind., former chairman of the board 
of trustees of the church, Mrs. Booth, 
widow of Rev. Kyle Booth, who was a 
close friend of Dr. Scott, Mrs. Harold 
Dunbar, representing the congregation, 
Dr. W. L. Essex, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. A. J. Altpeter of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Three institutions which Dr. Scott 
founded were represented: the Consumer 
Co-operative Association by its president, 
John Muller; the Peoria Birth Control 
Clinic by Dr. Ethel Cooper; and the Na- 
tional Research Forum by Joseph Johnson. 
Other organizations in which Dr. Scott 
has worked sent representatives, the 


Greater Peoria Housing Association, the 


Associated Charities, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the Goodwill Industries. 

Dr. Franklin S. Davis on behalf of the 
congregation presented Dr. Scott with a 
generous purse and the Co-operative Store 
gave him a traveling bag. 

Letters were received from Mayor David 
McCluggage and Judge Vonachan of the 
Juvenile Court, who were unable to be 
present. 

Rey. Mr. Altpeter expressed the feelings 
of all present and many others when he 
said, “In the departure of Dr. Scott and 
his wife from Peoria this city loses a noble 
minister and two of its most valued citi- 
citizens.” 


FIFTH GENERATION 
UNIVERSALIST CHRISTENED 
IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


At the Christmas service Dec. 24 in All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., two chil- 
dren were christened, one the fifth gen- 
eration of her family in the church—the 
granddaughter of Trustee and Mrs. Paul 
Rowley. At this service an offering of 
$1,000 was asked for and $1,079.44 re- 
ceived. Seven new members were received, 
making a total of 52 for 1939. 

On Christmas Eve 39 seniors sang carols 
at the homes of parishioners. They started 
from the parsonage at 8 p. m. and finished 
at the home of Miss Edith Wilson at 12.45 
a.m. They collected $35, which they gave 
to the treasurer as their Christmas offer- 
ing. 

The pastor, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
and his wife were tendered a reception in 
recognition of their 10th anniversary at 
the church and received a purse of $715. 

During 1939 $4,000 was paid on the par- 
sonage mortgage, leaving a balance of 
$6,000. Since 1929 $19,000 has been paid. 

In recognition of the support of the 
Y.P.C. U. the trustees voted to redecorate 
their social room, and to give them new 
electric light fixtures, floor lamps and ceil- 
ing light. 

The Sunday school has the largest en- 
rollment since 1931. 

At present a new oil burner for the entire 
church plant is being installed. 

The annual parish meeting was held 
Jan. 16. 


ACTIVITIES IN 
CICERO, N. Y. 


Regular services are held each Sunday 
evening by Rev. William J. Metz in the 
village of Cicero, N. Y., eight miles from 
Syracuse. 

The Sunday school organized in October 
has had a fair attendance and much in- 
terest has been shown by the few children 
in the parish. On Sunday evening, Nov. 26, 
Miss Harriet Yates, denominational field 
worker, spoke both at the church service 
and Sunday school. 

For Sunday evening, Dec. 24, Mrs. 
William J. Metz, assisted by Mrs. Hawley 
Pardee, Mrs. Carlton Seyboth, William 


O’Brien and all members of the Sunday 
school, arranged for the church hour a 
beautiful service of music and pageantry. 
centered around the shepherd scene at the 
campfire and the cradle scene. The 
church platform was decorated with 
spruce trees as a background and the room 
was lit with candles. And to close the 
service, the minister used a specially ar- 
ranged service of lights. He was assisted 
by Misses Florence Pardee, Eunice East- 
wood, Mary Emma Pardee and Eleanor 
Potter. Assisting with the music and the 
lighting effects were Miss Sophie Goettel, 
Miss Mary Metz, Miss Louise Rollema, 
Miss Harriet Metz and Paul F. Metz, all 
of Central Square. An unusually large 
congregation was present. 

Besides the regular meetings held every 
three weeks at the homes of members, 
the women of the parish served a banquet 
for workers for the Onondaga County 
Farm Bureau on the eve of the annual 
membership drive. 

At the Ladies’ Social Circle meetings a 
plan is being tried of having one o’clock 
luncheons preceding the business and work 
periods. 

On New Year’s Day a public turkey 
dinner was served at the church to about 
125 persons and proved a social and finan- 
cial success. 


MILTON E. MUDER GIVES 
SERIES OF SERMONS 


Rev. Milton E. Muder, pastor of the 
Morrisville, Vt., church, is giving a series 
of sermons at the Sunday morning services 
in January on the general topic ““The Chal- 
lenge of the Times to Liberal Religion.” 
These are in accord with the forward 
movement inaugurated by the General 
Convention at its last session in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SATYNANDA ROY 
OF CALCUTTA DIES 


Dr. Satynanda Roy died Oct. 12 last in 
Calcutta, India, at the age of 48. He 
came to the United States on the invitation 
of the Unitarian denomination as a mes- 
senger of liberal religion in India. He at 
once made many friends by his courteous 
manner and high scholarship. He stayed 
on to take courses at Meadville Theological 
School, and the next summer was a speaker 
at the Star Island Unitarian meetings. 
That fall he entered Tufts College School 
of Religion and graduated in 1923, receiv- 
ing the S. T. B. degree. In 1924 he re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from Tufts 
College. Following this he went to Clark 
University, where he took his degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Then he returned to 
India and took up educational work in 
Calcutta. 

Shortly after his return home he married 
a young woman of India, the head of a 
women’s college. She died at the birth of 
their son, Sunandan, now seven years old, 
who survives his father. 
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Dr. Roy was a man of quiet, rare per- 
sonal qualities, who endeared himself to 
all with whom he came in contact. While 
in America he preached and lectured in 
many liberal churches. He wrote articles 
for the press and published a book, “Youth 
in India,’ in a series of books on the youth 
of all lands. 


“OLD HOME” GATHERING 
CLEARS $600 


In December the church in Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor, held 
its annual two-day fair, which is in the 
nature of an “Old Home” gathering, and 
cleared well over $600. Preceding the fair 
several luncheons, suppers and entertain- 
ments were given. Each year at Christ- 
mas one of the laymen presents the church 
school with a check, so that there is a paid 
entertainer at the tree. Christmas was 
fittingly observed, both at the morning 
service and in the church school, and the 
old year was ushered out with special music 
by the Beverly English Bell Ringers. 
This year marks the centennial of the or- 
ganizing of the parish and plans are being 
made to observe the event. Mr. Spear is 
president of the Beverly Ministers’ As- 
sociation. 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
TO MEET JAN. 25 


A state meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held Jan. 25 at the First 
Universalist Church in Somerville, Mass. 
Morning session at 10.80. Three seminars 
will be conducted by the state chairman of 
the Japan, North Carolina and Clara 
Barton Birthplace work. Mrs. Stanley 
Manning will speak on “The Larger Pro- 
gram for Universalist Women’’ and Mrs. 
Marietta Wilkins on “The Jubilee Book 
and Fund.” 

Luncheon at 12.30 p. m., reservations 
for which should be made by Jan. 22 with 
Mrs. Frederick Prechtel. 

At the afternoon session, commencing 
at 2 p. m., there will be a devotional ser- 
vice, music and an address by Rey. Frank 
B. Chatterton, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Cambridge, Mass., on ‘Shall 
These Banners Be Furled?” 

Literature in charge of Mrs. Wallace 
Henshaw, literature chairman. 


EMERGENCY CONFERENCE 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy extends a cordial invitation to all 
who wish to attend an emergency confer- 
ence to be held at Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, O., Jan. 23 to 25. 
Purpose: to express the voice of the Chris- 
tian religion concerning the war and its 
relation to the life and future of the Ameri- 
can people. Among those taking part are: 
Right Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Episcopal 
Bishop of Ohio; Rev. Francis J. McConnell, 
Methodist Bishop of New York; Dr. J. 


Warren Madden, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board; Rev. Donald 
Lothrop, pastor of the Community Church, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. James Myers, indus- 
trial secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Prof. Jerome Davis of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation; Rev. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, professor at Union Seminary 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the U. C. C. D.; and Rev. Harry F, 
Ward, professor at Union Seminary and 
secretary of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. 


DR. CUMMINS AT SYRACUSE 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, spoke on the “Forward To- 
gether’ Program at the annual parish 
meeting of the Betts Memorial Univer- 
salist Church in Syracuse, N. Y., on Jan. 
17. The event began with a supper at 
6.30 p.m. Universalists from neighboring 
churches attended. 


WILMOT OF FITCHBURG 
URGES CO-OPERATION 
IN FOUR YEAR PLAN 


A “long range’”’ program of advance and 
the union of church and parish in one so- 
ciety were actions provided for at the 
annual parish meeting of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., church Monday evening, Jan. 8. 

In his first annual report Rev. F.A. Wilmot 
pointed out the tendency of denomination 
and parish to prefer ‘‘a slow death to an 
adventurous life,’’ and urged the parish to 
go along with the Four Year Plan proposed 
by Dr. Robert Cummins at Washington. 
A committee of five will study the strategy 
the parish should adopt for the next decade: 
whether to remodel, relocate or merge. As 
a step towards closer co-operation a special 
committee will formulate a new constitu- 
tion and bylaws to unite the church and 
parish in one effective society. 

William W. Gibbs, treasurer, reported 
disbursements of $7,687.87 for the year, 
with current balance of $30.48. Complete 
new office equipment, costing $269.81, and 
a new oil burner and heating equipment for 
the parsonage, costing $478, and repairs 
to the parsonage of $519.82, are among 
improvements noted. The church roof and 
tower are being repaired under an $1800 
appropriation; the Mr. and Mrs. Club is 
planning to remodel the assembly hall 
stage; the choir has redecorated and re- 
furnished its room. 

During the year Mr. Wilmot has con- 
tinued radio and newspaper features; as- 
sisted in General Convention publicity at 
Washington; has effected a Greater Parish 
Plan with the Leominster Universalist 
church; given a series of lectures in local 
Religious Education Institute, ete. 

Marked enthusiasm, activity, co-opera- 
tion and financial success were reported 
in the year’s work by the 12 subordinate 
organizations of the parish. For example, 
the annual fair netted $502; the Enter- 
prise Club donated $400 and loaned $300 


to the church; the Junior Church reported 
average attendance of 57, income $490.75, . 
expenses $228.54, balance $262.21, ete. 

The rebirth of the Y. P. C. U. has been 
a feature of the year’s work. A group of 20° 
to 25 young people meets in the assembly 
hall each Sunday afternoon for recreation, . 
supper and devotions. They sponsor a 
new dramatic group called ‘“Thespians’’ 
and are entered in a local drama contest. 

The pastor presented “‘The Adoration,’ 
his Nativity play, with a large chorus and 
cast, at Christmas, and three choirs pre- 


‘sented Nevin’s “Adoration.” 


The Mission Circle raised $153.87 dur-- 
ing the year and expended $127.90. Besides 
numerous philanthropic works, the Ladies’ 
Circle donated $100.17 to the church. A new 
Clara Barton Guild has been organized and 
is doing work for the children’s ward of 
Burbank Hospital. 

New officers elected include: Trustees,. 
Arthur L. Goodnow, George B. Warner, 
Roland Spaulding; auditors, Louis S&S. 
King, W. C. Goodwin, Kenneth Ferson.. 
Dr. George T. Greenwood is moderator. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation held its January meeting at the 
Franklin Square House, Boston, following 
a luncheon with the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Club. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor,. 
reported the prospect of an institute for 
workers in the schools of the South Shore 
churches. A chart showing the trend in. 
sources of income from per capita dues,. 
contributions of schools and individuals 
for the years 1927 to 1989, was exhibited 
by the treasurer, R. F. Needham. Rey. 
Frank B. Chatterton, vice-president, is 
getting out an issue of the Beacon Light 
this month. 

Looking to the annual convention at 
Worcester May 14 President Douglas H.. 
Robbins appointed the following commit- 
tee to prepare plans: Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, Mrs. Mildred Asplind, Arthur S.. 
Hall and R. F. Needham, chairman. 
Another appointee from the Worcester 
church will join Mr. Hall in making local 
arrangements. 

President Robbins appointed Miss Dora 
J. Brown, Rev. George H. Wood and Rev.. 
John Q. Parkhurst to serve as a nominating. 
committee. The board will again meet. 
at Universalist Headquarters Feb. 5. 


CHURCH LEADERS CONFER 


The January meeting of the Council of 
Executives was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Jan. 11 and 12. Those present 
were Mrs. Ezra Wood, New Haven, Conn., 
president, Mrs. Harry M. Treat, Portland, 
Me., and Mrs. George Friederich, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., representing the Association — 
of Universalist Women; Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Middletown, N. Y., presi~ 
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dent, Rev. William E. Gardner, North 
Weymouth, Mass., and Dana Klotzle, rep- 
resenting the Y. P. C. U.; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Boston, and Mrs. Robert Rice, 
Arlington, Mass., representing the General 
Sunday School Association; Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, General Secretary, 
Miss Esther A. Richardson, assistant sec- 
retary, Charles H. Emmons, vice-president, 
and Miss Harriet G. Yates, general field 
worker, representing the General Conven- 
tion; and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


REV. RALPH P. BOYD 
INSTALLED AT CINCINNATI 


On Sunday evening, Jan. 7, Rev. Ralph 
P. Boyd, until recently pastor of the 
church at Camp Hill, Ala., was installed 
pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
Cincinnati, O., succeeding Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, who has gone to the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Taking part in the service were Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley, editor, Ohio Univer- 
salist, Rev. Robert F. Lambert, president, 
Cincinnati Council of Churches, Rev. 
George Cross Baner, D. D., First Univer- 
salist Church, Akron, O., Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, W. Carlisle Ratliff, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the church, and 
Rey. Warren Grafton, Walnut Hills Chris- 
tian Church, Cincinnati. 

The church is the second oldest in the 
city and celebrated its one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary last year. Mr. Boyd 
becomes its twenty-ninth pastor. 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 28 


The annual observance of the minister- 
laymen partnership project will be held in 
many Universalist and Unitarian churches 
on Jan. 28. In accordance with the ac- 
cepted technique of the plan, the minister 
will preach the sermon and the laymen will 
participate in small conferences before the 
sermon and a general discussion afterwards, 
either the same day or sometime the fol- 
lowing week. The general theme will be 
“The Laymen and Democracy: What Must 
the Laymen Do Through the Church to 
Strengthen the Democratic Way of Life?’ 

On Jan. 21 and 28 the Unitarian Hour 
over the radio on WAAB, Boston, will be 
devoted to the plan. 

In the light of five years’ experience 
with the plan, the following revised tech- 
nique for continuing experimentation has 
been drawn up: 

1. Laymen take the initiative by asking 
ministers for assistance on a specific con- 
troversial social problem. 

2. Laymen and their minister discuss 
informally the subject selected. 

8. Local interdenominational groups of 
ministers meet for co-operation in the plan, 
and discuss spiritual principles involved. 


4. Each minister preaches a sermon on 
the basic spiritual principles. 

5. Each minister discusses with his 
laymen his and their ideas on both spiritual 
principles and practical applications. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“Anniversary of the late Rev. Quillen H. 
Shinn to be Marked” reads the headline of 
The Shinnston News (W. Va.) of Jan. 4. A 
front page story tells about the campaign 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association to 
raise $2500 on the occasion of Dr. Shinn’s 
95th birthday anniversary. Shinnston, a 
town of some 3,000 people in the mountains 
near Clarksburg, W. Va., is proud of this 
son who became the greatest home mis- 
sionary of the Universalist Church. An- 
other front page item mentions John C. 
Shinn of San Francisco, who is compiling 
an up-to-date history of the Shinn family. 

Dr. Shinn was born about five miles 
from Shinnston in a little community called 


‘Bingamon situated on a creek of that name. 


It is a coal-mining region. The nearest 
post office has the unusual designation 
“Four States,’ although the village is 
named Annabelle. The editor of The 
Shinnston News explains that years ago 
this locality “‘was pleasantly referred to as 
‘the State of Bingamon.’”’ Dr. Shinn was 
21 years old when the western counties of 
Virginia, sympathetic with the Northern 
cause, were proclaimed by Président Lin- 
coln, April 20, 1863, to be the new state of 
West Virginia. The indefinite bounds de- 
scribed in the early charters of Virginia 
and Maryland bring the sovereignty of a 
fourth state into the history of this locality. 

The entrance of Quillen Shinn into the 
Universalist Church is traced back to a 
temperance meeting held early in 1867 at 
Fairmont, near Shinnston. His enthusiasm, 
eloquence and commanding presence cap- 
tured the interest of a Mrs. Abbie M. Lott, 
who took him to her home and urged him 
to study for the Universalist ministry. 

Barbara Shinn of Arlington, Mass., a 
granddaughter of the missionary, has an 
album presented to her grandfather in 
1872 at Gaysville, Vt., his first parish, by 
Emma L. Abbott. The character of the 
young preacher is reflected in the dedi- 
catory paragraph he wrote on the flyleaf: 
“This album is dedicated to the memory 
of my young Friends, the little Lambs and 
the Youths of my several Sunday Schools. 
They are near and dear to Me, and I pray 
that time may only deepen the tie that first 
bound me to them, and that they may ever 
remain in the Christian fold, growing up 
to be Christian men and women.” Then 
follow the scrawling autographs of chil- 
dren, some of whom are undoubtedly living 
today. 

“To generate the missionary power of 
the Universalist Church” was the thought 
underlying Dr. Shinn’s efforts in promoting 
the summer meetings at Ferry Beach Park. 
In fact, that clause is included in the cor- 
porate charter of the Association secured in 


1936. This purpose influenced Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Brookes of Needham, Mass., 
to open their home for Universalist ser- 
vices lately, at which Dr. Leroy Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, preached. 
“Propaganda in the World Today” was 
the subject of an address by Prof. K. Au- 
gusta Sutton at Springfield, Mass., Jan. 8 
under the auspices of the Springfield Peace 
Council. Mrs. Sutton has been on the 
faculty of the Institute of World Affairs. 


UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 
REPORTS 


Sometimes after the Christmas season 
there is a lull in church activity, but not so 
at the National Church. On Thursday, 
Dec. 28, the Christmas party was held, 
when the church school presented a pag- 
eant, ‘““The Songs of Christmas,” in which 
they were assisted by the junior choir. 

On Sunday, Dec. 31, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., completed forty years’ ser- 
vice with the church and occupied the 
pulpit. There was a large congregation, 
which included many of Dr. van Schaick’s 
friends in the city who belong to other 
churches. 

The first Tuesday in January the Older 
Young People met for a talk on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s library system. Re- 
freshments were served and games added 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 

On Jan. 7, 46 attended the Y. P. C. U. 
meeting. Thomas W. Dawsey, field agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
gave a talk on the work of the Bureau and 
showed a sound picture, ‘Crime Doesn’t 
Pave 

On Monday, Jan. 8, Dr. van Schaick ad- 
dressed the Optimist Club on “‘Adventures 
in Writing a Book.” The first part of the 
program comprised a group of early Ameri- 
can songs sung by Mrs. Wilhelmina Span- 
hoofd Walter. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 9, the meeting of the 
Women’s Association was well attended. 
Mrs. Robert Delafield’: Rands spoke on 
“Arts and Crafts of the East Indies.” 

On Jan. 14 Dr. Brooks began his second 
year as pastor of the church. He preached 
upon ‘The Power and the Glory of God.” 


“WATCH PARTY” 
IN KANSAS 

““A Watch Party” was given Dec. 31 by 
the Universalist church of Hutchinson, 
Kan., under the leadership of their pastor, 
Rev. Argyl Houser. It began at 7.30 
with a musical entertainment by the Lions 
Club quartet, and was followed by a lec- 
ture by Rev. Mr. Siberson of Topeka, pas- 
tor of the deaf mutes’ church. He closed 
with a song in which the audience joined 
and which he sang in the language of the 
mutes. Then there were several numbers 
on the marimba, and a talk on stamp col- 
lections was given by K. C. Beck, who had 
brought part of his collection, which he dis- 
played during the social hour which fol- 
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lowed. The quartet rendered selections in 
which the audience joined and refresh- 
ments were served from a table decorated 
with flowers and candles. 

As guests and members reassembled in 
the auditorium Miss Ayler played numbers 
on the marimba and a moving picture in 
technicolor followed. 

As the old year waned resolutions were 
made and just before midnight Father 
Time with his scythe walked across the 
pulpit and then 1940, a babe in a basket, 
was brought in from the study. Amid 
the sound of whistles and a chorus of 
“Happy New Year” the party ended. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister emer- 
itus of All Souls Universalist - Unitarian 
Church in Riverside, Calif. 

Thomas S. Kepler is professor of religion 
in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Rev. Fred Smith is a Congregational 
minister, living in Newton, Kan. 


FOR GREATER 
BOSTON TEACHERS 


The Mid-Year Institute of the Sabbath 
School Union will take place on Saturday, 
Jan. 20, at the First Universalist Church, 
Somerville. Registration will be followed 
at four o’clock by an address on ‘“Temper- 
ance Education” by Rev. Edward A. 
Estaver of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention. At five o’clock there will be 
two group conferences, one for teachers of 
children, led by Miss Susan M. Andrews of 
the G. 8. 8S. A. staff, the other for teachers 
of high school and young people’s groups, 
by Miss Mary B. Lillie, director of re- 
ligious education, Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro. The subject of these 
discussions will be “Projects in Social 
Action.” 

At six o’clock a directors’ meeting is 
called. At 6.30 supper will be served and 
at 7.30 Mrs. John P. Samuels, formerly as- 
sociated with the Curry School of Expres- 
sion, will speak on ‘‘How to Use Puppets 
in the Church School.”’ Her talk will be 
followed by a demonstration of their use. 


EMBROIDERED PLAQUE 
PRESENTED TO CHURCH 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., and his wife presented a 
beautiful embroidered plaque to the 
church, to be placed above the pulpit. 
Mrs. Diem made the picture of the Madon- 
na and Child, which is 15 x 19 1-4 inches, 
in satin. 

There were two services Christmas day 
and three children were christened. Young 
People’s Day was observed Jan. 7. Seven 
young people conducted the service and 
Miss Charlotte Rintelman preached the 
sermon on “Double Ledger.” This group 
is sponsoring a parish news sheet, to be 
printed by the photo-offset method, which 
will appear about Feb. 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Diem received many 
gifts at Christmas, from the Women’s 
Society, the Board of Trustees and in- 
dividuals. All the Sunday school children 
received toys and books from their teachers 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lester Smith, members 
of the church. 

The Entertainers' and Ladies’ Aid are 
making plans for Women’s Dedication Day 
on Ash Wednesday, the special consecra- 
tion service to be supplemented by solos 
and readings of poetry. 


On Laymen’s Sunday the pastor is ar-. 


ranging for a sermon and discussion on the 
preservation of democracy. 


FROM COLUMBUS, OHIO 


At the First Universalist Church, Colum- 
bus, O., of which Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
is pastor, Christmas was marked by two 
special services and several parties. “Quite 
out of the ordinary” and “something new 
in local church services,”’ said the Dispatch 
and Citizen about the string quartet which 
substituted for the minister’s usual exhor- 
tation on Dec. 17. Four of Columbus’ 
finest musicians played Haydn’s ‘“‘Christ- 
mas”’ quartet to a reverent and enthusias- 
tic congregation. 

Dec. 24 the a cappelo choir of young 
people sang many Christmas anthems and 
carols, and Blanche Cherry Price sang a 
soprano solo. Christmas decorations, 
candlelight @nd a short sermon marked the 
service. 

The young people caroled Christmas Eve 
at the homes of parishioners and the sick. 


The church Christmas party came Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 21, and comprised a fine 
concert given by the church orchestra, 
several skits, a Santa Claus, and many 
white gifts. 

The Olympia League (a new organiza- 
tion of young women named for Olympia 
Willis) and the Women’s Association held 
parties early in the season at the home 
of Misses Ona and Gloria Strait. Both 
groups packed boxes for Outlaw’s Bridge 
and Friendly House. The League also 
sold holly and mistletoe from Outlaw’s 
Bridge. 


GO-TO-CHURCH SERVICE 
HELD IN DANBURY, CONN. 


On Sunday, Jan. 14, at 7.30 p. m., the 
First Universalist Church of Danbury, 
Conn., held its annual Go-to-Church ser- 
vice. The members of Danbury Grange 
156, P. of H., were again invited, together 
with the members of ten neighboring 
granges aggregating 1200 members. Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, pastor of the church, 
preached on “Some Things of Which We 
May Be Sure.” 


PERSONALS 


Preachers in Massachusetts on Sunday, 
Jan. 14, as arranged through the office of 
the State Convention, were: Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole of Tufts College at Lowell; Robert 
Dick had charge of Young People’s Day 
service at Framingham; Dr. Howard D. 
Spoerl at Monson; Rev. Elmer D. Colcord 


UNITED CHURCH DAY 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1940 


What United Church Day Should Mean: 


1. An attitude toward the place of the Church in modern 


life. 


An emphasis on the total program of the Church. 
An opportunity to become better informed about the 


Universalist Church. 


A period of preparation for greater spiritual growth 
during Lent. 


A time for re-thinking the worth of what the church is 
doing and for adding significant activities. 


An occasion for sharing in larger work and service. 


Observe United Church Day 


Make it count in the life of your church. 
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at Provincetown; Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons at Needham; Dr. U. S. Milburn at 
South Acton; and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 
at Salem. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight called at the 
office of the Leader on Jan. 10. He was in 
Boston to give an address at the Engineer- 
ing School of Northeastern University. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose left 
Newark, N. J., for St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Jan. 2. Dr. Rose is pastor of the 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Atwood, Canton, 
N. Y., spent a part of their Christmas va- 
eation with Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm S. 
Black of Montclair, N. J., in a visit to 
Florida. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., completed twelve years as minister 
of the church there on Jan. 14, 1940. 


At the annual meeting of the parish in 
Salem, Mass., on Tuesday, Jan. 9, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster of South Weymouth, 
Mass., was elected pastor, succeeding Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman who closed his pastor- 
ate Dec. 31. 


Mrs. Mary Bell Rhea, formerly of 
Minneapolis, more recently a resident of 
California, died Jan. 11 at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Elwood J. Way of 
8051 Parkside Lane, Washington, D. C., 
after a long illness. Dr. Brooks con- 
ducted simple funeral services, which were 
private, and the body was cremated. 


Rey. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been called to the Watertown 
(N. Y.) church. He succeeds Dr. Harry 
Westbrook Reed, who resigned recently. 


Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING 
DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 24, 1940, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid $1 or more during the past 
year are eligible for membership in the corporation 
and are urged to attend. The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The present 
condition of the home and its prospects for the future 
will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Carl Olson transferred to the Minnesota 
Convention as of Jan. 5, 1940. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance by Maine on Oct. 13 of transfer 
of Rev. Raymond J. Baughan. 

Noted acceptance by Maine on Oct. 13 of transfer 
of Rev. D. Stanley Rawson. 

Voted to authorize the ordination of John E. Wood. 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins was appointed to confer 
the fellowship of the Massachusetts Convention at 
the time of Mr. Wood’s ordination. 

Douglas H. Robbins, Secretary pro tem, 


ONTARIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer of Rev. George H. Campbell 


from New York Oct. 12, 1939. 
Mabel Smith, Secretary. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Milton Ernest Muder has been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of New Jersey to that of Ver- 
mont and Province of Quebec. 

0. L. Martin, Chairman. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., transferred 
to the General Convention. 

Rev. John A. Leininger (dual fellowship) trans- 
ferred to Ohio. 

Rev. Thomas Turrell (dual fellowship) transferred 
to California. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke-sec. 9590. Wave- 
length 31.28 M. Time: E.S. T. 
Sunday, Jan. 21. 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Rev. W. Banning of Bentveld. 
Wednesday, Jan. 24. 8.25 p. m.: “‘Nationalism and 

Internationalism in Literature.’’ 

D. Coster of Delft. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. : 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Jan. 28-26: Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 6-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., Com- 
munity Church of New York. 

Feb. 18-16: Rev. Walton BE. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


=— 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


** Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Tf Americans do not believe in individualism, the rights 


of minorities, tolerance and mercy, they will of course 


lose them. If they do believe in them, they must increase 


their practice of them.”—Raymond Gram Swing. 


For Catalogue address 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 


CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

At a political meeting in Canada, an 
official of the war department was ad- 
dressing the assembly. There was a 
prolonged hissing. The official stopped 
talking a moment and then said: 

“There are three things that hiss: a 
snake, a goose, and a fool. Will those 
making the noise please come forward that 
we may identify them?”—Exchange. 

* * 


Ready Now 


For use in our Churches 


HACE 


While fishing on the lake last summer 
with Mother and Daddy, Patsy Anne 
suddenly threw her fishing pole into the 
bottom of the boat and exclaimed, “‘I quit!” 

“Why, Patsy, what is the matter?’ 
asked Mother. 

“Well, Mother,” she answered, “I just 
can’t seem to get waited on!’’-—Indianapo- 
lis News. 


THE INTERPRETER 


Studies in the life and teachings 


+. om 


Modern Miss: “Grandma, did you ever 
flirt when you were young?” 

Grandma: “Yes, dear. I’m afraid I 
did.” 

Modern Miss: ‘“‘And were you punished 
for it?” 

Grandma: ‘‘Well, I married your grand- 
pa.’’—Exchange. 


of Jesus, prepared by 


FREDERIC W. PERKINS 


ee 


“It was harder to kiss the girls in your 
day, wasn’t it, Grandpa?” 

““Mebbe so, mebbe so,” replied the old 
man, “but it wasn’t anything like so dan- 
gerous. In those days you never heard of 
a parlor sofa skidding off the road and 
smashing into a telephone pole.’’—Ex- 
change. 


for Universalists during 


LENT 1940 


* a” 


A group of Americans were dining in a 
Paris restaurant, and one of them wanted 
some horse-radish, but did not know how to 
ask for it. ‘I know the French for ‘horse’ 
is ‘cheval,’ ’’ he said, ‘“‘and ‘red’ I suppose 
is ‘rouge,’ and if I only knew the French 


for ‘ish,’ I could ask for some.’’—Exchange. 
* * 


Single copies 5 cents. In quantities of 


When God created man, He gave him 
two ends—one to sit on and one to think 
with. Ever since then, man’s success or 
failure has been dependent on the one he 
used most. It always has been and is now 
a case of heads you win and tails you lose. 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 


ten or more 3 cents each, plus postage 


A local flapper was overheard to say: 
“I can’t get along with my boy friend 
lately. He ignored me, and if there’s 
anything that makes me hopping mad it’s 


ignorance.’’—Exchange. 
* ok 


Order now to ensure prompt delivery 


Cook: “This ice is hard to break, ma’am.”’ 

Employer: “Just imagine it’s one of my 
best dinner dishes, Susan, and I’m sure it 
will come apart.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Extract from a boy’s letter: “We gave a = 
performance of ‘Hamlet,’ a lot of fathers ~ 
and mothers came. Although some of _ : ; { { 
them had seen it before, they laughed just a Universalist Publishing House 
the same.”’— Honolulu Advertiser. a 
* + _ 16 Beacon Street “3 “2 Boston, Mass. 


